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THE MEANING OF MEGATONS 
ENIGMAS OF SOVIET INTENTIONS 


a“ O stand firm is not to invite war, but the surest way to prevent it.” So 

said Sir Anthony Eden in his maiden speech in Parliament as Earl of 
Avon, a grave and measured utterance in which the wisdom engendered in a 
lifetime’s experience of international affairs had been deepened by mature 
reflection in years of release from responsibility. The date was October 18, 
when the Russian proposal to explode a 50-megaton hydrogen bomb, with 
destructive force equivalent to 2,500 times that which obliterated Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, was still only a threat. It has since become a diabolical reality. 
A prodigious amount of poison has been discharged into the atmosphere to 
fall later upon the earth, possibly endangering the health of millions, especially 
young children and presumably including Russian children; and a world no 
less bewildered than horrified is left wondering what it all means. 

The series of experiments or demonstrations of which the explosion of 
October 30 was the climax has proved that Russia possesses such weapons as 
could make all the Western countries uninhabitable at any level of civilized 
life. This has for some time not been seriously doubted. Nor is it supposed 
that any Power has developed defensive devices that could satisfactorily 
arrest or deflect these monstrous missiles. There is no resource but counter- 
attack. The Administration of the United States is confident, at any rate with 
the support of its allies, of disposing of even greater offensive power than 
the Russians, and of having the reserves to strike back with devastating effect 
even after being itself partly disabled by a surprise nuclear attack in time of 
peace. The only possible inference from these premises is that the outbreak 
of nuclear war means mutual extermination by all the combatants. Whether 
any non-combatants could survive to restore the means of living above a 
bestial level might depend on calculation of the degree of pollution of the 
universal atmosphere that the holocaust would entail. 

All this is merely a description of the portentous menace overhanging 
human life, of which the world has been conscious for a decade, and from 
which, as Mr. Kennedy has lately warned the American people, this genera- 
tion can expect no release. It suggests no explanation of why Mr. Khrushchev 
needs to call our attention to the perpetual menace in such melodramatic 
tones, at a time when American and Russian tanks have been training their 
guns upon one another across the line of demarcation in Berlin, maintaining 
a childish point of diplomatic punctilio which would be dismissed as ludicrous 
if it did not contain the risk of igniting the train that would set off the uni- 
versal catastrophe. 

It remains an enigma, then, why Mr. Khrushchev should go to enormous 
expense to show the world what the world already knows, or even what use 
it is to be able to obliterate an adversary several times over if there is no way 
of warding off an equally fatal blow in return. It is of no avail to Samson to be 
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able to pull down the gates of Gaza more than once on the Philistines and 
himself. Speculation about Mr. Khrushchev’s motives speedily becomes in- 
volved in contradictions. It is no doubt possible, though there is no evidence, 
that the explosion is a piece of personal publicity, designed to maintain him 
in power at a time of underground mutterings against his rule. It could be 
a gigantic piece of bluff, intended to frighten the West into submission by 
doubling the stakes. But the stakes had already gone too high to make this 
‘explanation very plausible; and the problematic prospect of intimidating the 
adversaries ranged against him must be more than balanced by the certainty 
of alienating opinion in the uncommitted nations. The audience really desired 
for the pyrotechnic display may of course be not so much Western as Eastern: 
the tension between Moscow and Peking may make it desirable to give the 
Chinese Communists an exhibition of Soviet might and potential aggressive- 
ness. 

The curious correlation between the great explosions and the relaxation 
of the rigid timetable originally proposed for the settlement of the Berlin 
question has suggested to some that Mr. Khrushchev has only now realized 
that Great Britain and the United States are in earnest in maintaining their 
rights in Berlin, and that he raises this commotion to cover a redeployment 
of his strategy, holding his position vis-a-vis the aggressive Soviet left wing 
while a new diplomatic line is worked out. But when all these speculations 
have been pondered, the explanation that the tests, however superfluous, are 
simply intended as a military exercise alone makes a kind of sense. 

The exercise may be directed to remoter objectives than the achievement 
of Soviet aims in Berlin, but it sets the scene in which the immediate Berlin 
crisis has to be worked out. In the last issue of THE RouND TABLE the prob- 
lem was considered with principal emphasis on allied obligations to the 
people of West Berlin. There are also obligations to the East Berliners, now 
literally walled into their Soviet prison. Though no doubt Mr. Khrushchev 
never loses sight of the possibility of getting control of the whole city, it is 
fairly clear that the prime object of this year’s campaign is to secure the 
recognition of East Germany by the West and its final integration into the 
Soviet satellite empire with East Berlin—eventually perhaps the whole of 
Berlin—as its capital. 

Now East Germany is already a dependency de facto of the Russian Empire, 
and it is clearly beyond the capacity of the West to secure its release without 
world war—or even with world war, for that in its nuclear form would dis- 
solve the fabric of European society. Why then, it may be asked, not recognize 
the fait accompli and concentrate upon attainable objectives? The unity of 
Germany is, after all, a recent phenomenon in history and has proved anything 
but a blessing to any of her neighbours. If the Russians defend the intran- 
sigence of their policy in Berlin and denounce the N.A.T.O. alliance on 
grounds of the danger of reviving German militarism, our own experience 
should enable us to understand that they may quite sincerely be more afraid 
of the long-term threat from Germany than of the nuclear power of the 


United States. Why should the West not acquiesce and consent to keep 
Germany divided? 
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The answer lies in the disastrous effect that the overt and final abandon- 
ment of the cause of East Germany might have on public opinion in West 
Germany. Germany divided may be reasonably regarded at the Kremlin as 
a guarantee of security. Germany united and Communist may seem to be a 
better guarantee, not necessarily unattainable. The diplomatic armoury con- 
tains bribes as well as threats. If the West finally recognizes the division of 
Germany, the temptation may arise for West Germans to look to the East 
for reunification at Russia’s price. Not perhaps in Dr. Adenauer’s time; but 
the long rule of the veteran is plainly nearing its end. No one can think it 
impossible that he may be succeeded by a Socialist régime, prepared on terms 
to let down the drawbridge towards the East. 

The prospect that the Western powers might themselves, by offering 
recognition of East Germany as a bargaining counter, secure such value in 
return as would satisfy the West Germans is remote. We are bound to say to 
the Russians that we cannot recognize a mere puppet state as a sovereign 
member of the community of nations. If they then ask what evidence would 
convince us that East Germany is not a puppet, we should presumably reply 
that nothing short of the withdrawal of the Soviet forces would carry con- 
viction. Any such request would be countered by a demand for the with- 
drawal of N.A.T.O. forces from German soil, and the old deadlock would 
recur—a deadlock so nearly intractable because underlying it is the real 
Russian fear of German aggression. 

We are led back to the conclusion that there is no discharge from this cold 
warfare. To meet the Soviet pressure in Europe the immediate need is to 
intensify and make indissoluble the cohesion of the Western peoples, includ- 
ing especially Western Germany as the most exposed member of the associa- 
tion. This is a political objective that may be powerfully advanced by the 
success of the negotiations to bring the United Kingdom into the European 
Economic Community, on which views from many parts of the Common- 
wealth are expressed in this issue of THE RounD TABLE*; it is to be hoped 
that opinion in those countries which have misgivings about their economic 
interest will consider also their political interest in the defensive strength of 
the West. 

Clear heads and steady nerves will be required as the continuing crisis over 
Berlin develops. But Berlin is only the present fulcrum of the strain between 
East and West. If we show weakness there, as Lord Avon said in the speech 
already quoted, other demands will fall thick, fast and strong. 


What is at issue is not the future of Berlin, but the unity of the will and pur- 
pose of the Western Alliance and its ability quietly but firmly to say “No” to 
unreasonable demands. 


Events may soon reinforce the warning with which Lord Avon ended: 


Pressure by Communist Powers is world-wide and continuous. Berlin is, at 


the moment, the focal point, but there are others . . . the Persian Gulf. . . South- 
East Asia .. . Tibet. 


There is no reason to suppose that these pressures will subside. ... We must 


* See p. 8 and references there given. 
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expect them to gather force as the Kremlin glories in the new power to inti- 
midate, which its breach of the agreement to suspend nuclear testing is gaining 
for it... . The free world is in a position of the utmost danger . . . we are still 
not realizing the nature of the effort which is called for from us if we are to survive 
a challenge of so much ruthlessness and power . . . This country can influence the 
international scene by the image of its purpose which it creates in the minds of 
other people. I do not think we can, any of us, be altogether happy about that 
portrait just now. That is partly because of the theme of recurrent economic 
crises which have been endemic since the war and which, when they are tem- 
porarily surmounted, are so easily forgotten. Immediately after the war they 
seemed more readily acceptable. After the prodigious national effort that our 
country had made, and the unstinted expenditure of our resources, they seemed 
excusable. But now nothing would so much increase the authority of my noble 
friend the Foreign Secretary as the conviction in the world that we have put these 
recurrent spells of economic weakness behind us for good. 

I have no doubt that we can realize this, but only by a national effort in which 
every member of the community plays his part with a will to see the business 
through. This is something more important than the policies of any Party; it is 
our national survival as a great Power. If we can approach our economic problems 
in a spirit such as we have so often evoked in the past in the face of our country’s 
danger, selflessly, but with determination, we can solve them. We have to suc- 


ceed, if our deliberations are to count for anything and if our country’s influence 
is to hold sway for justice and for peace. 




















COMMONWEALTH AND COMMON 
MARKETS 


A STUDY OF THE TREATY OF ROME 


HE British Government has always emphasized that the future relation- 

ship of the United Kingdom with the European Economic Community 
raised three main problems : the Commonwealth, British agriculture and the 
European Free Trade Association. In the debate that preceded the summer 
recess last year these were regarded as the three main difficulties that stood 
in the way of a closer association. In the debate just before the summer 
recess this year, which preceded the Government’s application to enter into 
negotiations for membership under Article 237 of the Rome Treaty, adequate 
safeguards for these three interests were described as the essential conditions 
of British membership. 

In the public discussion in and out of Parliament during the last few months 
it has become increasingly clear that the last two problems are of a different 
order of complexity and gravity from the first. The problem of E.F.T.A. is 
narrowing. Denmark has followed Britain in applying for full membership 
of the E.E.C.; Norway is expected to do so within a few weeks. The three 
neutral countries, Sweden, Switzerland and Austria, are likely before the end 
of this year to have applied for an association under Article 238 of the Rome 
Treaty, leaving Portugal as the only E.F.T.A. member for which even a 
beginning of a negotiation has still to be made. This is not to say that this is 
not a most difficult problem, caused on the one hand by the great difference 
in economic development between Portugal and the rest of western Europe 
and aggravated on the other by the political anxieties created by Portugal’s 
relations with her African colonies. Nor is a solution of the problem of the 
neutral countries likely to be achieved without a good deal of further 
negotiation in which many doctrinal prejudices to be found on both sides 
of the Atlantic will need to be removed. But the problems created by clashes 
of economic interests or the difficulty of devising suitable trading arrange- 
ments between the three neutral countries and an enlarged European Econo- 
mic Community should clearly be manageable. 

The early fears about the fate of British agriculture in the Common Market 
seem also to have given way to a more sober assessment. The spread of 
knowledge of the conditions of farming on the Continent, of the objectives 
of the Rome Treaty, and, not least, of the difficulties the Six themselves are 
encountering in their efforts to make progress with a common agricultural 
policy, have all contributed to making the view more widely held that it is 
not inherently impossible for the British farmer to be gradually integrated 
into a single European agricultural market. 

The Commonwealth problem, however, remains almost completely intact. 
It is no exaggeration to say that it forms the core of the hesitation or out-and- 
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out opposition to the Government’s present policy both on the part of many 
of its own supporters and of a substantial section of the Labour Party. There 
are, of course, other grounds of opposition extending from the pure milk of 
the doctrine of sovereignty on the one side to the fear that a liberal, capitalist 
(if not reactionary) Europe will make Socialist planning in Britain impossible 
on the other. But if a solution for the problem of Commonwealth trade could 
be shown to be possible and could then be advocated as reasonable and fair in 
all the existing circumstances, opposition to Britain’s entry into the Euro- 
pean Community would, one may confidently predict, dwindle to negligible 
proportions. 

The Government clearly believe that there is a chance that this state of 
affairs can be brought about, or they would not have embarked on negotia- 
tions. In this, they are in advance of a good deal of political opinion at home 
and abroad. The reactions, so far, of Commonwealth countries have in 
general been, at the very least, discouraging.* The consultations which 
British Ministers had in the summer led to reactions which ranged from 
reluctant acquiescence to relative indifference. By the time the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers met at Accra in September, the British Government had 
made its application and the range of Commonwealth views had changed, 
stretching from the cautionary to the almost plainly hostile. No doubt, a 
heavy discount needs to be applied to these views. In Australia the economic 
situation is difficult, an election is pending and the two strongest Ministers 
belong to different parties. Canada, too, has been faced with serious economic 
problems; the Government has passed through a number of difficult internal 
embarrassments, notably the Coyne affair; the latent psychosis caused by the 
conflicting U.S.-Commonwealth pull is always ready to break out into the 
open; and an election may not be far off. In Asia and Africa the political 
overtones, real or imagined, of western European integration have been 
tending to create suspicions, which have also been exploited by extreme left- 
wing groups. Above all, a collective occasion like Accra must lead to the 
striking of more emphatic attitudes than real feelings might justify. 

But even when all the allowances have been made, there remains, at best, 
doubt and confusion. This is well illustrated in a recent issuet of the Bombay 
Economic Weekly, in which one writer speaks of the Commonwealth attitude 
as not being very helpful and criticizes the Indian Finance Minister Morarji 
Desai for having categorically refused to accept associate membership, while 
another writer, speaking for Africa, expresses the most extreme hostility to 
what is described as an attempt to establish a collective imperialism of the 
west European countries. 


Unfounded Fears 


HESE attitudes have their reflection here. The purely economic risks to 
Britain from any readjustment of Commonwealth trading arrangements 
do not appear to be a major cause for concern. Admittedly, certain interests 


* Opinions held in a number of member or former member States of the Commonwealth 
will be found below on the following pages: Ireland pp. 74-76, Australia pp. 43-48, Canada 
pp. 89-92, South Africa pp. 94-96, New Zealand p. 99. 

t Sept. 16, 1961. 
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have shown some anxiety over the effect of any reduction or disappearance 
of the preferences which Britain enjoys in the Commonwealth, but it is 
unlikely that this factor by itself could create a major political difficulty for 
the Government. It is the economic effect on the other Commonwealth 
countries that is uppermost in peoples’ minds. It results in the fear that harm 
to the trading interests of our fellow members will weaken the political links 
that tie them to the Commonwealth, whose cohesion may in any event be 
threatened by the increasing political intimacy of our relation with Europe, 
which membership of the Community must bring about. 

The grounds from which these fears are derived are often inadequately 
examined and ill-assorted attitudes are often found together. Some of the 
most vociferous opponents of negotiation with the Community, let alone 
entry into it, have shown scant appreciation of the position of the newly 
independent, or shortly to be independent, members of the Commonwealth. 
They are primarily concerned with the old, white, Dominions and their con- 
cern for the Commonwealth is little more than a projection of a “Little- 
England” attitude. The more thoughtful critics, keenly aware of the inner 
tensions already existing within this loosely knit institution, the Common- 
wealth, and of the difficulty of maintaining it as an effective force in the world, 
are fearful that the changes likely to be brought about by British membership 
in E.E.C. may be altogether too violent to be absorbed. 

The question then is whether a reasonable and fair solution is intellectually 
conceivable and whether it is likely to emerge as a practical proposition from 
the present negotiation. The first part of this question resolves itself primarily 
into an analysis of the economic problems posed by an attempt to reconcile 
the Commonwealth trading system with a European Common Market. The 
second turns on the political prospects of negotiating such a reconciliation 
with the Six (with the added complication of making it acceptable to other 
countries, notably the United States), and, at the same time, with the other 


Commonwealth countries, to a point where British political opinion, at least, 
will be prepared to accept it. 


Wide Range of the Treaty 


HE provisions of the Treaty of Rome cover a vast range of the activities 

of the Community’s members. Most, if not all of these, affect Britain’s 
present relations with the other members of the Commonwealth, whether 
these derive from tradition and accepted practice or are embodied in treaties 
or other agreements. They cover not only economic matters in the strict 
sense, but many social arrangements, such as social security or labour migra- 
tion as well as fiscal and financial institutions and practices. Some of these 
may give rise to special difficulties where Commonwealth countries are con- 
cerned. However, these are not likely to be so great as to make the Common- 
wealth aspect the decisive feature of the negotiation: if they are, in the end, 
found acceptable by Britain on domestic grounds, they will be capable of 
being fitted in with the Commonwealth relationship. Moreover, progress on 
most of these questions among the Six themselves has so far been slow and it 
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should be possible to do much to ease the transition from existing practice 
to the new communal arrangements. 

The core of the Treaty, however, relates to trade within the Community 
and with the outside world, and to those factors which directly and imme- 
diately affect the conditions of trading. The Community aims at the complete 
abolition of all tariff or other barriers to trade within itself, and at a common 
external commercial policy, including a common tariff, towards the outside 
world. A common agricultural policy is an integral part of the common trade 
policy, and agriculture is to be a part of the future single internal market. It 
is in this field that the really serious problems affecting the Commonwealth 
arise, for at first sight at least it is hard to see how one regional trading system 
can be reconciled with another. It is this obvious difficulty that led the British 
Government originally to seek a solution through an industrial free trade 
area. This would have left the two systems intact while providing for a more 
liberal trading régime, over a part of the field at least, between Britain and 
the Six. Under such an arrangement the ultimate reconciliation of trading 
policies over the whole field and between the Six, the Commonwealth and the 
rest of the world would have been left to be done on a world-wide basis 
through G.A.T.T. and other world-wide institutions. 

Such an “easy” solution is now hardly ever mentioned again, even by the 
most nostalgic. The lesson of 1958 has at last sunk in, and it is now generally 
accepted that a solution for the Commonwealth problem must be found 
within the framework of the Common Market. There are few who would 
quarrel with the way in which the British Government has now presented 
the different aspects of the Commonwealth problem—as regards both 
Commonwealth countries and sectors of Commonwealth trade—when it 
expounded its approach to the negotiations at a meeting with the Six on 
October 10. It is becoming increasingly clear that this problem must be 
taken apart into its main constituents and that each one must be made to yield 
to its own separate and appropriate solution. Nevertheless, to give such an 
approach a genuine prospect of success will require a basic recognition by 
the Six (the British Government may be assumed to have it in full measure !) 
that there is a total Commonwealth problem to be solved, that a collective 
Commonwealth interest must, therefore, be acknowledged. The sectional 
approach will not succeed unless it proceeds from this initial acknowledge- 
ment. 

Some of the problems faced by the Six when they negotiated the Treaty 
of Rome were not unlike those now presented by the British application. 
They also had “associated oversea territories”, dependent, independent, or 
soon to be independent. In Part Four of the Treaty, in a Protocol “relating 
to goods originating in and coming from certain countries” (the so-called 
“Morocco protocol”) and in the continued availability of Part Four treat- 
ment to associated territories that had become independent, the special 
trading relations between European metropolitan countries and their colonies 
or ex-colonies were, to a considerable extent, carried into the Community. 
Existing preferences for associated countries’ exports were preserved and 
extended from the metropolitan country to all the members of the 
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Community. The associated country’s participation in the tariff reduction 
incumbent upon members of the Community was limited by its own need 
for revenue, or infant-industry, duties. Independent associated countries, 
like Morocco and Tunisia, continued to benefit from “their” metropolitan 
country’s import régime. No radical departure from special arrangements by 
which the metropolitan country helped the associated country, such as bulk 
purchase of tropical products at special prices or other form of subsidy, was 
imposed. 

It is tempting to say that what the Six could do should be available to 
Britain and the Commonwealth. But there are several reasons why such 
a wholesale solution of the Commonwealth problem is highly unlikely. The 
associated countries and territories of the Six were all underdeveloped areas, 
very largely in Africa. The competition of their main exports between each 
other in the markets of the Six was relatively unimportant; nor was there 
any competition of any great consequence between those exports and the 
products of the metropolitan countries. Moreover, since the signing of the 
Treaty of Rome, a number of the associated countries have become indepen- 
dent, and, although the terms provided in the Treaty of Rome have con- 
tinued to be available to them, the political penumbra around the original 
concept of associated territory has become increasingly awkward and has 
led to a re-examination within the Community of the future link between 


members and those underdeveloped countries with whom they had special 
relations. 


Commonwealth Complications 


ome Commonwealth problem is much greater in volume of trade involved, 
in the scope of countries concerned (both geographical and in regard to 
the stage of development reached) and in the complexity of constitutional 
and political relationships with the “metropolitan” country than that of the 
associated territories of the Six. Above all, the impact of the competition of 
their exports on the trade of members of the Six (particularly in temperate 
foodstuffs) or on the trade of third countries (e.g. of tropical products on the 
exports of Latin America) is so considerable that an across-the-board solution 
by means of “associated territory” status for all members of the Common- 
wealth will not be acceptable to the Six. Moreover, even though the precise 
nature of that status is now in the melting pot and may be purged of any 
colonialist flavour, it is not likely to commend itself even to all the Common- 
wealth countries who might, in theory, qualify by reason of the degree of 
economic development they have reached. 

But this is not to say that “A.O.T.” status may not offer a valid and 
acceptable solution for a number of Commonwealth countries. It is certainly 
prima facie the solution for remaining British colonies, or countries which 
are on, or have only just passed, the threshold of independence. The prob- 
lem here will be, fundamentally, not very different from that with which the 
Six are already faced in any event. It is, in the first place, to take account of 
political susceptibilities, by moving from the arrangements laid down in 
Part Four of the Rome Treaty more nearly towards association agreements 
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as contemplated in Article 238 of the Treaty. The replacement of arrange- 
ments derived automatically from a past constitutional link by contractual 
obligations on both sides should enable the underdeveloped countries con- 
cerned to drop any remaining scruples against benefiting from arrangements 
which, Communist or extreme nationalist criticism notwithstanding, are 
plainly to their advantage. 

The other problem will be to fashion trading arrangements which are not 
intolerable to other interested parties. In some tropical products, for example, 
a straightforward exchange of preferences, that is to say, an extension of the 
area in which they are enjoyed (the enlarged European Community) and of 
the countries which enjoy them (the associated territories of old members 
and those of the new), might create intolerable conditions for certain outside 
producers, particularly in South America. They (and the United States), 
either directly or through G.A.T.T. can be relied upon to put this point 
most forcibly; and it would be very unwise for Europe, with Britain, not to 
be mindful of these wider considerations. Fortunately, this problem already 
exists: Britain’s application may enlarge it, but it does not create it. Britain 
herself has always insisted on the need to ensure that the Community is 
liberal and outward-looking, and her influence can be expected to be bene- 
ficent. Whether through the gradual elimination of preferences and reduction 
of the external tariff (where this can be done without grave harm to the 
economy of the associated country) or their replacement by other devices, 
such as special subsidies or higher buying prices (where this does not lead 
to permanent economic distortions), the interests of third countries can be 
taken into account. Embryonic world-wide commodity agreements already 
exist for some tropical products, such as coffee and cocoa. These too can 
help both the associated territories and the third countries. And where the 
liberalizing effects of arrangements designed with a view to preventing vital 
interests of third countries from being damaged are too severe for the 
economies of associated countries, development aid from the Community 
can be brought into play. In short, while there are some highly intractable 
problems, such as bananas or citrus fruit, a painstaking negotiation, taking 
different countries and tropical products in turn and based on an imaginative 
use of the association formula, can provide a solution for an important group 
of Commonwealth countries and sectors of trade. 

The approach to the Commonwealth problem through the provisions for 
association in one form or another provides the possibility of a solution for 
the whole trade of the Commonwealth countries that can be covered by it. 
Subject to the points made above, it would also solve in large measure the 
problem of trade in tropical products, since most of the countries that are 
most likely to fall under the association solution are primarily producers of 
tropical products. Where the association formula proves impossible, the 
approach will necessarily have to be commodity by commodity. Here, three 
groups may be distinguished: materials, manufactured goods and foodstuffs 
(other than tropical). Fortunately, the problem for materials is limited. For 
most of them the common external tariff is zero or very low; and the 
acceptance of it by Britain should not cause great difficulty to Common- 
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wealth exporters. There are, however, a handful of materials, such as 
aluminium, or lead and zinc, for which the common tariff is still too high 
and where it will be necessary to negotiate reductions, preferably to zero, 
or at least some tariff-free quotas (as provided for in Article 25 of the Treaty), 
for Commonwealth suppliers. It is not possible to be positive about the 
prospects of achieving this. But, having regard to the small number of 
products involved and to the Community’s own desire, manifested in their 
actions up to now, to keep the tariff on materials for industry low, one can 
be reasonably confident that an acceptable solution will be found. If it is, a 
further important sector of Commonwealth trade, affecting in this case not 
only underdeveloped countries, but also the old Dominions, such as Canada 
and Australia, will have been safeguarded. 

Manufactured goods present a much more difficult problem. In this 
instance the economic interest of the existing members of the Community, 
as well as the interest of third countries who are watching on the sidelines, 
and, finally, the pure doctrine of the Common Market, all combine to make 
special treatment for Commonwealth goods a most difficult negotiating 
objective. These difficulties arise with special force in the case of the developed 
Commonwealth countries, Canada and Australia. The trade concerned is, 
of course, very small: only about 7 per cent of Britain’s imports from the 
Commonwealth consists of industrial products; and the proportion of 
Canada’s or Australia’s exports of manufactures that come to Britain is even 
less. These exports, moreover, have grown up under the shelter of aCommon- 
wealth preferential system, which was based upon, even if it was not ex- 
plicitly intended to preserve, a complementary economic relationship. The 
essential counterpart for the preferences which British manufacturers enjoy 
in Commonwealth markets is the unrestricted duty-free or preferential entry 
which Commonwealth foodstuffs and materials enjoy in the British market. 

Nevertheless the exports of manufactures to Britain from the economically 
developed members of the Commonwealth is a valuable trade to them and 
one, moreover, to which considerable political importance attaches. When 
processed foodstuffs are added (ranging from canned fruits through cocktail 
sausages to pickles), the trade is so important, both in total and in its relation 
to employment in particular localities, that neither Britain nor the Common- 
wealth countries concerned could view with indifference the rapid dis- 
appearance of preferences, let alone the imposition of “‘reverse preferences” 
which the application of the common external tariff and the disappearance of 
the intra-community tariff would involve. 


A Scale of Priorities 


T must, however, be clear that, in the end, some scale of priorities, as 

regards both commodities and time, will have to be adopted if the negotia- 
tions are to be successful. The Six cannot reasonably expect the application 
to this trade of the full rigour of third-country treatment. This would be 
against their own actions—the coming into force of the Treaty of Rome did 
not involve the imposition of a single tariff against an associated country 
where one did not exist before; and it would be contrary to their professed 
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desire not to deal a damaging blow to the Commonwealth relationship. On 
the other hand, Canada and Australia cannot reasonably expect Britain to 
insist on the preservation, for all time and for all the commodities involved, 
of a preferential relationship which has grown up as part of a system designed 
for a different purpose and which economic development, including changing 
competitive conditions in the British market itself, would in any event be 
likely to call in question. The smallness of the trade serves as an argument on 
both sides; and a reasonable compromise will need to be worked out. 

The export of manufactured goods from the less developed countries of 
the Commonwealth presents a rather different problem. There is, first, the 
need to avoid giving substance to the political arguments against linking 
these countries with Europe. The writer in the Economic Weekly already 
quoted says that “the effect of the Common Market on industrial develop- 
ment in African countries is likely to be disastrous because “the Western 
powers are biased in favour of agricultural development in Africa”. This is, 
of course, a travesty of the facts. But if Communist propaganda is not to be 
given unnecessary nourishment, it is most important that existing or develop- 
ing industries in the economically less advanced countries should not be 
harmed by any new European trading arrangements. 

Association would, of course, solve most of these problems. It is, however, 
at least doubtful whether it will in the end prove possible for some of the 
countries most concerned, such as India. Furthermore, even where it might 
be, as in the case of a “dependent” oversea territory such as Hong Kong, 
the most acute aspect of the problem is that of so- -called “low-cost” ’ competi- 
tion, for example in textiles; and this would have to be solved by negotiation, 
whether there is association or not. In a way it is fortunate that this problem 
has already arisen in Britain’s own relations with Commonwealth countries 
and has, as for example in the case of Hong Kong, led to ad hoc, albeit tem- 
porary, solutions. Moreover, other countries are also directly and heavily 
involved, both exporters, such as Japan, and importers, such as the United 
States. The recent textile conference under the auspices of G.A.T.T. may not 
have done more than patch up a temporary easement, and one which is not 
much to the liking of some countries. But it has perhaps shown the way in 
which this problem of low-cost competition might be tackled. 

Finally, and most complex of all, is the problem of Commonwealth trade 
in the foodstuffs grown in temperate zones, cereals, dairy and livestock 
products, some horticultural products and sugar (which is also grown as 
a tropical product). The difficulties here spring from Britain’s traditional free 
import policy for food, the specialization of the old Dominions to supply 
the British market, a common agricultural policy in the Community with 
potentially strongly protectionist features, and the existence or threat of 
large surpluses of these commodities in the developed countries of the 
Western world. These surpluses, given continued progress of technique, 
amounting in places to an agricultural revolution, are likely to grow rather 
than to diminish. The British Government has indicated that its methods of 
support for home agriculture could be changed to fit in with a common 
policy to support the European farmer. Can British food import policy with 
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its traditional (or contractual) unrestricted and duty-free entry (accompanied 
in some instances by a tariff preference) for Commonwealth products also be 
fitted in? 

This problem, too, must be taken apart before it can be fully appraised. 

at is at stake here is Australian soft wheat, beef, mutton and lamb, butter 
and cheese, and sugar, New Zealand lamb, butter and cheese, and Canadian 
hard wheat. The other major interests are feed grains, mainly barley and 
maize from Canada, Australia and Rhodesia; and there is also an important 
interest in certain fruits, notably apples from Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada. This list is by no means exhaustive; but it contains the items of 
greatest difficulty, partly because they matter greatly to the exporting country, 
partly because they raise in the acutest form the issue of outside supplies 
versus the Community’s own production under the common agricultural 
policy. 

The British Government has stated that its aim in the present negotiations 
is to secure for Commonwealth countries opportunities for outlets com- 
parable to those they now enjoy. There is no inherently insuperable technical 
difficulty in devising arrangements which will achieve this aim. What is at 
issue is whether in the long run the Community’s agriculture is to aim at a 
degree of self-sufficiency which will mean the eventual elimination of supplies 
from the large, efficient producers oversea. In the short run, it is whether the 
import arrangements under the common agricultural policy for the so-called 
transitional period, that is before a full common market is in being, are made 
so restrictive that trading conditions are significantly tilted against Common- 
wealth suppliers compared with what they might reasonably have expected. 

There are, thus, two aspects of this problem and each must be adequately 
taken into account in whatever solution is negotiated. If the formula of 
“comparable outlets” is accepted it will mean that the Community has 
accepted certain principles that will guide it in the elaboration of its common 
agricultural policy into the final Common Market stage. These principles 
will determine the ultimate level of prices for the main products within the 
Community and any other features of agricultural policy that may signi- 
ficantly affect production or consumption. This, in turn, must set certain 
limits to the amount of protection against outside supplies: in short, the 
policy must be so devised as to leave room for products from outside, not 
only in theory but also as a matter of practical access to the market. The 
negotiations between the Six and Britain are not the occasion for determining 
in detail how this is to be achieved in the long run. But if the principles are 


agreed, there will be the opportunity of giving them practical expression as 
the common agricultural policy evolves. 


Major Agricultural Products 


UT for the short run precise arrangements will be necessary. These do 
not present insuperable difficulties. Canadian hard wheat is virtually not 
grown in Europe and it would be fantastic if the import levy arrangements 
proposed by the European Commission for regulating grain imports were 
deliberately devised for the purpose of preventing the British (and some 
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continental) consumers from having the sort of bread they like and are used 
to. Australian soft wheat is more difficult, being directly competitive with 
continental (and, indeed, British) wheat. But this is a traditional trade and, 
provided that the French, British and Australian farmers do not display 
inordinate appetites for the European market, there is no reason why it 
should not continue on much the same scale as in recent years. French pro- 
ducers can legitimately expect to find some new outlets in Germany (and to 
some extent Italy) which has the highest cost production in Europe, and 
there is no reason why Australian wheat should be put at a deliberate dis- 
advantage compared with French wheat as far as the British market is con- 
cerned. 

Butter is already a serious problem. The British market, the only free 
market in the world, has recently been seriously glutted and returns to even 
the most efficient producers, the New Zealanders, have fallen below a re- 
munerative level. An embryonic—and short-term—market-sharing arrange- 
ment is to be instituted; and this perhaps shows the way for the future. But, 
in any event, something will need to be done to cope with the mounting 
flood of dairy production, of which the butter surplus is at the moment the 
most acute expression. It is clearly nonsensical for the price of butter in many 
countries of the Six to be twice that in Britain, thus encouraging further pro- 
duction and stifling any possible increase in consumption. Fortunately, the 
European Commission has not yet produced proposals for dairy products 
and it is to be expected that the prospect of British membership together 
with the Commonwealth aspects will significantly influence what ultimately 
emerges. As for sugar, there is a long-standing Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment which is an integral part of an equally long-standing International 
Sugar Agreement. There is no reason why these forms of international 
arrangement should not continue. 

It is not necessary to go through the whole list of commodities in detail. 
These examples illustrate what can be done if there is a will to succeed. Lamb 
might, however, also be mentioned, not only because it is extremely impor- 
tant to New Zealand, but also because it illustrates the problems in agricul- 
tural trade that exist quite apart from the complications arising from Britain’s 
prospective membership. The Six produce little, and eat little, lamb. There 
is hardly any trade in it among them or between them and the outside world. 
Yet lamb must clearly be included in the common agricultural policy because 
its price and therefore its supply, must be related to the price of other meat. 
The problem of what this price is to be is almost wholly one for solution 
between New Zealand and Britain, the only two important trading partners 
in this commodity. But it is a problem that would have to be solved whether 
Britain enters the Community or not. The increasing supplies of New 
Zealand lamb on the British market have already caused a serious fall in price 
which, apart from its repercussions on other meats, is pushing up the subsidy 
the British Government has to pay to its own producers to very high, and 
perhaps intolerable, levels. New Zealand has been warned that the British 
market is limited. Here then is an example of the need to find a solution 
irrespective of the impact of the Common Market. 
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Indeed, many of the problems in the field of temperate agriculture are 
problems of evolving or increasing surpluses, affecting many countries. It 
is tempting to think that Britain’s Commonwealth problem in relation to 
these products could, therefore, find a solution within the framework of 
world-wide arrangements—be they in the nature of commodity stabilization 
schemes like the International Wheat, or Sugar, Agreement, or be they new 
devices for linking the disposal of food surpluses with programmes of aid 
to underdeveloped countries. It is true that the attention which will have to 
be devoted to finding a solution to Britain’s food imports from the Common- 
wealth within an enlarged European Community may sharpen awareness of 
the wider issues and perhaps provide a new impetus towards the evolution 
of wider and longer-term solutions. But it would be hazardous in the 
extreme to divert, as it were, the particular problem of Britain’s accession to 
the E.E.C. on terms tolerable to the Commonwealth into the wider arena of 
world problems. These two sets of considerations, much though they may 
be expected to converge in the long run, belong to two different universes 
of discourse and, indeed, use different institutional channels for discussion 
and resolution. A premature attempt to seek the solution of specific Common- 
wealth problems in these wider arrangements might prove destructive of any 
prospect of British membership of the E.E.C. 

Nor is this necessary. As already stated, given the acceptance for the short 
and long term of the principle of comparable outlets and given an awareness 
by both the Commonwealth and the continental exporters of the limits of 
the British market, there is no doubt that suitable arragements can be made. 
Above all, both must recognize that it is by no means certain that, in the 
absence of such arrangements, glittering prizes can be won on the British 
market; just as the British farmer is beginning to recognize that for him, too, 


the choice is between two different forms of change, not between change and 
standing still. 


Political Hesitations 


UT even if suitable arrangements can be made for a transitional period 
and some general assurance obtained for the longer term, the Common- 
wealth countries may well ask whether this is enough. Does it mean some 
temporary alleviations, on temperate foodstuffs, tropical products, some 
materials, perhaps even some manufactured goods, but inevitably in the end 
the disappearance of the total Commonwealth trading system? Alternatively, 
the Six may ask whether these arrangements do not add up to such a dilution 
of the concept of a European Common Market, that it will cease to have 
practical meaning. It is from this sort of doubt that the political hesitations 
on both sides spring. Certainly, on the Commonwealth side, the direct 
political consequences of Britain’s joining the Community cannot, without 
a good deal of special pleading, be made to look very serious. The Treaty of 
Rome itself contains no political provisions. And such closer political institu- 
tions as may yet come about can hardly be regarded as derogating more 
severely from British sovereignty, or to be more likely to be inimical to 
the intimacy of Commonwealth consultation, than W.E.U., N.A.T.O., 
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S.E.A.T.O., or A.N.Z.U.S. European federation would, of course, make 
a difference. But federation cannot be forced upon members of the E.E.C. 
and it is hardly good sense to speculate on the conditions that may obtain if 
and when it were to be on the agenda as a practical proposition, any more 
than it would have been useful to speculate in 1939 on Sir Winston Churchill’s 
offer to France, a year later, of joint citizenship; or than it would be to 
speculate on the precise changes that may occur over the next few years in 
the political circumstances within the Commonwealth itself. 

The only political fears which it is worth while arguing about as a prac- 
tical matter are those which spring from concern over the indirect political 
consequences of disturbances to the pattern of economic relations. For the 
existing European Community, the safeguard lies in Britain’s wholehearted 
acceptance of the basic objectives of the Rome Treaty. To find an accom- 
modation for Commonwealth trade should not be fundamentally more diffi- 
cult than was the negotiation of arrangements which the Six made for their 
own associated territories or those which they will have to make either 
through G.A.T.T. or otherwise in respect of their trade with others of their 
trading partners. They have acknowledged the value of the Commonwealth 
politically : the consequence of this is that they must have due regard to the 
Commonwealth’s economic well-being. They have professed a desire to be 
outward-looking : the Commonwealth could well be the touchstone by which 
their sincerity can be tested. 

For the Commonwealth countries, the essential is to recognize the in- 
evitability of change. There is no field of Commonwealth trade—from lamb 
to motor-cars, from grey cotton cloth to cocoa—in which the conditions 
of trade have not changed radically in recent years and in which the one 
thing that it is safe to forecast is further change. Mr. Duncan Sandys, the 
Commonwealth Secretary, speaking of its political content, has described 
the Commonwealth as the child of change. This is no less true of its economic 
content. It is a hard thing, particularly for politicians, to compare not what is 
with what is proposed, but what is proposed with what might otherwise be. 
Commonwealth trade with Britain and with the rest of the world is at this 
moment undergoing rapid changes. Only this year the wheat situation has 
been dramatically transformed by Australia’s large sales to China and by 
Canada’s poor crop. The British market for food is becoming more and more 
hazardous to Commonwealth exporters ; and if the E.E.C. is not enlarged by 
Britain’s entry there is no guarantee that it will become less, rather than 
more so. Of course, the Commonwealth exporter likes to think that what- 
ever happens it will be the British Government he will have to deal with 
rather than “the Community”. But what matters in the end is what Britain 
inside or outside the Community can do for and with the Commonwealth. 
A Britain with a faster rate of economic growth, with wider trading possi- 
bilities, with a stronger voice in Europe, must be a more useful member of 
the Commonwealth, even if, say, free entry for meat or wheat has to give 
way to some other arrangement. But it takes statesmen to see this; and in 


this respect, too, the present negotiations will be a test for all the members 
of the Commonwealth. 
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For Britain, too, the inevitability of change must be the guiding thought. 
Cheap food is already threatened by the need to prevent Exchequer sub- 
sidies from rising while still supporting the farmer. Market-sharing can no 
longer be regarded as anathema when it is the only way of reconciling the 
interests of domestic, Commonwealth and European producers. Preferences 
are poor guarantees of a market when not only price but competitiveness in 
delivery, design and service determine sales. In short, it is not a clinging to 
what is that can bring salvation. “Our stability is but balance, and conduct 
lies in masterful administration of the unforeseen.” 











A FEDERATION DISSOLVED 
THE LATEST SYRIAN REVOLUTION 


} is perhaps true to say that the latest Syrian Revolution, namely that of 
September 28, 1961, had fewer elements of surprise than the many pre- 
ceding political upheavals which have unfortunately been characteristic of 
Syrian history since the end of the French Mandate just after the Second 
World War. The parliamentary democratic constitution which the Syrian 
people adopted, without question, on attaining their independence has 
unfortunately failed to provide them with political stability. This is perhaps 
natural, considering the disposition of the Syrians themselves and the stresses 
and strains to which they have been subjected in their brief period of inde- 
pendence. In the first place the Syrians are not easily governed, whether by 
foreigners—as the Turks, the French and now the Egyptians have discovered 
—or, on account of their individualism, by themselves—as witness the fre- 
quent changes of government as coups d’état. It may seem strange to classify 
Egyptians as foreigners from the Syrian point of view. But such they are, 
for the present-day theory that all those who speak Arabic, share Arab 
culture and desire to be Arabs are Arabs, irrespective of race or religion, 
fails to convince most Syrians that Egyptians are Arabs or that, even if they 
are, they are desirable as rulers of Syria. 

The political instability of Syria, produced by their own individualism 
has, as stated before, been intensified by the stresses and strains both internal 
and external to which the independent Syrian State has been subjected. 
Internally there have been two main problems, namely the rapid develop- 
ment of the Syrian economy and the transformation of Syrian society from 
an oligarchic form, dominated by wealthy landowners and a few industrialists 
and merchants, to a more egalitarian structure in conformity with modern 
concepts. Externally, Syria’s first problem has been how to eliminate what 
Syrians see as the taint of Western imperialism and yet to maintain a rapid 
rate of economic expansion without becoming by acceptance of Soviet aid 
too heavily committed to the Communist variety of imperialism. Syria’s 
second external problem has been her reaction to the emotional appeal of 
Arab unity. It was aggravated in 1948 by the establishment of Israel (which in 
Turkish times had close family and political connexions with Syria), and in 
1956 by Anglo-French action on the Suez Canal. Unfortunately for Syria 
no strong political party existed to steer her through these difficulties until 
the Ba’ath or Arab Renaissance Party became a significant political force 
about 1955. Before that time, although elections were held, the elected 
deputies to the Syrian Parliament were almost exclusively wealthy landlords 
or industrialists. These grouped themselves into so-called parties, which had 
a political meaning so long as it involved offering opposition to the French 
Mandate. When the Mandate ended, the old political parties became largely 
the personal following of accepted leaders, but none of them except the 
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Ba’ath evolved a political programme adapted to the requirements of an 
independent and rapidly developing Syria. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that, as the power of the political parties to administer the country 
and ensure its stability increasingly declined, the Army stepped in to fill the 
political vacuum. It was the Syrian Army that in effect ruled the country 
indirectly through pressure on Parliament or directly as in the Shishakli 
régime (1951 to 1954) during the whole of the brief period of Syria’s existence 
as an independent State except the first few years. 

It is against this background that Syria’s union with Egypt in 1958 and 
the recent dissolution of that union must be considered. In this connexion 
the crucial year is 1956. By that year, the old Syrian political parties had lost 
practically all their influence and the Army was in political charge, though 
its political directions were carried out by “captive” parliamentary deputies. 
Another and perhaps more potent part of the Army’s control apparatus was 
the Deuxiéme Bureau headed by the ruthless and ambitious Colonel Abdul 
Hamid Sarraj, in whose family there is a strong Kurdish strain. By 1956 too 
the U.S.S.R. had become an important factor in Syrian politics by providing 
the Syrian Army with arms, at a period when Britain, France and the United 
States limited their supply of arms to Syria and Israel in order not to exacer- 
bate the existing tension between those two countries or to start an arms 
race between them. In the favourable attitude thus created and aided by a 
great increase in the staff of the Soviet Embassy in Damascus the Syrian 
Communist Party, under the leadership of another Syrian Kurd, Khalid 
Bikdash, though still nominally outlawed, grew in numbers and in power. 
Bikdash, an able man of great perseverance and for long a fugitive in hiding, 
began to appear at official receptions and became a power in the land. But 
by this time (1956) the Ba’ath Party itself had become a political factor of 
great importance in Syria and had even spilled over into the Lebanon, Jordan 
and Iraq. The Ba’ath Party, unlike the old Syrian parties, did have a political 
creed which had great appeal to the broad masses of the people. This creed 
had three main points, namely, Arab independence (internationally speak- 
ing), Arab unity and Arab socialism. Its socialist views included the pre- 
vention of the exploitation of labour, in both agriculture and industry, the 
break-up of large estates, the settlement of the hitherto nomadic tribes 
living in the Syrian hinterland, and the wider provision of public hospitals, 
educational facilities and the like. The social aims of the Ba’ath Party were 
of course attractive to the Syrian Communist Party and at times the two 


parties worked in unison, not from conviction but each trying to benefit 
from the other’s activities. 


Suez and After 


NGLO-French action on the Suez Canal in October 1956 had far-reach- 
ing effects on the Syrian political stage. The more moderate and 
economically responsible political elements in Syria were no longer able to 
maintain publicly a pro-Western attitude (especially since Anglo-French 
progress in the Canal Zone was so slow). The Russians by striking pro- 
Egyptian and pro-Arab attitudes greatly strengthened their position in 
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Syria. The Ba’ath Party, with its emphasis on pan-Arabism, grew greatly 
in strength by denouncing Anglo-French action; and its hero-worship of 
President Gamal Abdul Nasser as the modern Saladin (incidentally Saladin 
himself was buried in Damascus) grew to fever point. In these favourable 
circumstances, the Soviet Union tried to strengthen its position still further. 
Official Syrian missions sent to Moscow were promised considerable tech- 
nical and financial aid to develop Syrian economic resources. Trade exchanges 
between the two countries were to be fostered. The Syrian Communist 
Party became stronger and bolder to the point that they were able to bargain 
with the Ba’ath Party for the number of seats which they were to have as 
a result of the Damascus Municipal election in 1957. As these portents of an 
ultimate Communist take-over increased, various influential sections of 
Syrian opinion took fright and sought shelter. Chief among these were the 
landed proprietors, industrialists and merchants, who although superseded 
outwardly in the political field by the Ba’ath Party still had considerable 
influence, especially in the Army, many of whose officers were still recruited 
from their ranks. The Ba’ath Party was also apprehensive of the growing 
strength of the Syrian Communist Party and recognized in it an enemy. 
For both the Army and the Ba’ath Party the solution was some sort of 
union with Egypt. The Syrian Army had for some time past been closely 
collaborating with the Egyptian Army over Israel, and the Ba’ath Party’s 
emotional belief in Arab unity and warm admiration of President Nasser 
left no alternative to union with Egypt. After surprisingly brief negotiations, 
during which President Nasser is believed to have taken the line that there 
must be complete unification or nothing, President Nasser in February 
1958 announced, subject to ratification by the Syrian Parliament, the forma- 
tion of the United Arab Republic, being the complete merger of Egypt and 
Syria. Inevitably the Syrian Parliament did ratify the agreement despite all 
the efforts of the Syrian Communist Party to prevent it. Thereupon the 
Communist leader Khalid Bikdash fled to Bulgaria, there to continue the 
Communist campaign against the Union, while members of the party dis- 
appeared underground or were arrested and, as the price of their liberation, 
made public confession of their “errors”. 

As a natural consequence of the formation of the U.A.R., President Nasser 
began bringing Syria into line with the kind of socialist State he had erected 
in Egypt. As in Egypt, political parties in Syria were dissolved and the 
Egyptian National Union Party was extended to cover Syria. The imposi- 
tion of this State-controlled party was a body blow to the Syrians, who 
passionately love political discussions. Then, control of the administration 
of Syria was moved by stages from the hands of Syrians (mainly technicians) 
living in Syria to those of Egyptians living in Cairo whose Viceroy in 
Damascus was an Egyptian, General Abdul Hakim Amer. Egyptian civil 
servants were dispatched to Syria in much larger numbers than the Syrians 
posted to Egypt who in any case tended to be selected from among the 
“rebels”. Similarly Egyptian army officers were appointed to command 
Syrian troops and even Egyptian troops were sent to Syria, to hold the port 
of Lattaquieh, the Syrian end of the sea link providing for the transport of 
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heavy materials and troops in any numbers between two parts of the same 
country, completely separated by Israel whose military prowess and political 
intentions have always been feared. Again, as with the civil servants, Syrian 
military officers received no comparable commands in Egypt. 

On the economic and industrial side also, the hand of President Nassetr’s 
socialism weighed heavily. As compared with over-populated Egypt Syrian 
labour costs are high and in consequence Syrian industrialists saw themselves 
in danger of being driven out of business. Syrian merchants, accustomed to 
the benefits of a relatively hard and accessible currency, resented the restric- 
tions placed on their freedom to import as and whence they wished. To 
these grievances was added, regularly each year, another for which President 
Nasser cannot be blamed: that is the relative failure of the harvests. In 
Syria large areas uncultivated before the war have been brought under 
irrigation by private enterprise. Nevertheless great dependence is still placed 
on land watered by rain and the yearly failure of the customary crops 
reduced Syrian economy to a dangerously low level and added to the general 
discontent. But of all the Egyptian social measures the two which probably 
had the greatest effect were the nationalization in July 1961 of banks and 
commercial and industrial enterprises, and the nationalization of land and its 
proposed redistribution in small parcels to peasant owners—a procedure 
some experts consider unsuitable to Syrian conditions. These two measures 
were the economic counterpart of the political shock dealt to the Syrians by 
reducing Damascus from the status of a capital city alive with political dis- 
cussion to that of a dull, unimportant, provincial town. Though there is 
no evidence to support the idea, it seems probable that discontent with the 
Egyptian connexion had by July 1961 become so general among the different 
influential circles in Syria (and notably Damascus itself) that serious planning 


to sever the link with Egypt or at least greatly modify it actually began in 
that month. 


A Ruthless Officer 


UT the joker in the revolutionaries’ plans must have been Colonel 

Abdul Hamid Sarraj, the head of the Syrian Deuxi¢éme Bureau, who had 
powerfully contributed to the establishment of the U.A.R. As a result of 
his action, President Nasser after the Union appointed that power-seeking 
ruthless man to a position of even greater authority in Syria, where for a 
time he undoubtedly harassed the Syrian Communist Party and other 
enemies of the Union. Then stories began to filter out of Damascus to the 
effect that Colonel Sarraj had got on terms with the Communists. There 
were other stories that bad relations had developed between him and the 
Egyptian authorities. Whether these stories were true or planted is unknown, 
but it is certain that Colonel Sarraj, in a reorganization of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.A.R., was appointed Vice-President and transferred to 
Cairo. Although out of the country Colonel Sarraj still had close connexions 
with the Syrian Deuxiéme Bureau and more power than ever before to 
punish dissidents. But by July reports were circulating that all was not well 
between him and President Nasser, though the cause was unknown. This 
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dispute reached its climax at the middle of September when Colonel Sarraj 
was dismissed from his office and permitted by President Nasser, rashly as 
most thought, to return to Damascus. When on September 28, a few days 
after Colonel Sarraj’s return, the Damascus Revolution began, most observers 
concluded that it had been organized by him. As stated earlier, the really 
surprising element in this revolution is not that it should have happened but 
that it should have been hatched, apparently undetected by Colonel Sarraj’s 
Deuxiéme Bureau and certainly without his participation, even at the last 
minute, on his return to Damascus. His non-participation at all events is 
proved by the fact that he was immediately arrested when the revolution 
began and rearrested after escaping. 

The latest Syrian coup d’état, like its predecessors, was, it should be noted, 
carried out by the military though the aim was purely political. In this case 
however the Syrian military can justify their action by the fact that all 
Syrian political parties had been dissolved and by the presence on Syrian 
soil of a considerable number of Egyptian troops. The actual technique of 
the revolution was moreover complicated by the fact that the aim was not 
merely to overthrow one purely Syrian régime to instal another, but to 
break off a union by which the other and stronger party, although at a 
distance and separated by another independent country, had installed some 
of his own troops and civil governors. Both President Nasser and the 
Damascus revolutionaries had at all cost to avoid bloodshed—or at least 
much bloodshed, for whichever party was held guilty of shedding Arab 
blood would be deemed to have sinned against the ideal of Arab unity. In 
the event the Syrian Army seems to have brought about the surrender of 
the Egyptian troops at Lattaquieh by a subterfuge, and to have discouraged 
to the point of surrender the Egyptian parachute troops sent there to pre- 
pare a foothold for the arrival of more Egyptian troops, in each case with 
little or no bloodshed. It is perhaps worth remarking that most casualties 
took place in Aleppo (15 killed 60 wounded) as a result of action by “How- 
chis” (professional agitators). It is perhaps even more to the credit of Presi- 
dent Nasser’s and his advisers’ wisdom and feeling for Arab politics that 
when he realized how swiftly the revolution was spreading he called off 
the proposed dispatch of troops to enforce the union manu militari. But 
although the Syrian revolutionaries may have been sure of the support of 
the wealthier classes they had also to consider the views of the broad masses 
of the people. President Nasser had for long been considered as the Paladin 
of the Arab World. Furthermore, the majority of the population may have 
considered that they stood to gain by President Nasser’s socialist programme. 
While it might be possible to keep some check on their overt expression of 
opinion, the use of force in their case was also out of the question. The 
problem of the reaction of the students (always very vocal in the Arab 
World) was also tricky. Though there is as yet no supporting evidence, it 
seems likely that the revolutionary committee sought to increase its chances 
of success by presenting President Nasser in an unfavourable light. This 
was probably the aim of their interview with President Nasser’s chief 
representative in Syria, General Amer. Immediately after the interview the 
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Revolutionary Committee announced that General Amer, having first 
agreed to their proposals to modify relations between Syria and Egypt, had 
subsequently gone back on his word. Details of the proposals made, if any, 
have not yet been published, but it would be interesting to know if they were 
reasonably within the bounds of acceptance. However that may be, the 
Revolutionary Committee had certainly strengthened their case for breaking 
with Egypt. Another manceuvre designed to make them more acceptable to 
the general public in Syria and to the outside world was the announcement 
that once the revolution was successful the Committee would no longer 
intervene in political matters but would ask a civilian, namely Dr. Ma’amun 
Kuzbari, to form an interim government to hold office until elections were 
held. This is the usual move after every military coup d’état, and every experi- 
enced Syrian understands that the Army prefers to run the country indirectly 
through nominees (which the Syrians prefer) rather than establish a military 
dictatorship such as that of Adib Shishakli, which became very unpopular. 
The choice of Dr. Kuzbari to form a civilian government is interesting. Most 
Syrian politicians who have held office in recent years are compromised in 
the eyes of Syrians, but by going back to the régime of General Adib 
Shishakli the Revolutionary Committee have been able to find someone 
approaching the status of an elder statesman in the person of Dr. Kuzbari. 
To broaden the basis of his rule and in a genuine attempt to build up an 
efficient honest administration General Shishakli drew on the Arab Libera- 
tion Movement, which was strongly nationalist, right wing, and not neces- 
sarily anti-West in complexion. Dr. Kuzbari was a prominent member of 
that party and took office under the Shishakli régime. When that régime 
was swept away in February 1954 the Arab Liberation Movement retired 
to the background but remained in being (until dissolved with all other 
political parties), Dr. Kuzbari being its president. Dr. Kuzbari has now 
announced the names of his Cabinet and as far as they are known they 
share his political beliefs. 

Debarred from trying to bring Syria back to the fold by military means 
President Nasser at first attempted to do so by a war of words directed 
against the Revolutionary Committee by Cairo Radio, which has been a 
powerful instrument of his policy. This counter-offensive was naturally 
moderated when he accepted the breakaway; but up to that point it was 
vigorously argued that the Revolutionary Committee, and all who sup- 
ported them, were “imperialists”, i.e. Western stooges. As evidence in 
support of this “smear” Cairo Radio first stated that Dr. Kuzbari had recently 
visited London and received there his orders to start the breakaway revolu- 
tion. Both the British Government and Dr. Kuzbari admitted he had 
visited London for a few days immediately before the revolution, but both 
denied any contact between Dr. Kuzbari and any British official agency. 
But the precipitate haste with which certain countries, notably Jordan, 
Turkey and Iran, recognized the new Syrian régime afforded President Nasser 
more plausible evidence of imperialist backing for the Damascus revolu- 
tionaries. Thus Jordan was described as the last stronghold of the family 
which had betrayed Arab unity in the interests of Western imperialism, 
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Turkey as the fascist State closely associated with the West, while Iran was 
accused of hating the Arabs and being the friend of Israel. Cairo argued 
that recognition by these countries proved the old accusation that the West 
feared Arab unity and continued to work against it, and had brought about 
the Damascus Revolution in order to sabotage it. 

But less than ten days had elapsed before President Nasser realized that 
the Syrian breakaway was to all appearances an accomplished fact. Again 
displaying political wisdom President Nasser announced on Cairo Radio on 
October 5 that he would not oppose Syria’s application for membership of 
the United Nations nor her membership of the Arab League. He added, 
however, that he would not recognize any government in Damascus until 
the Syrian people had had a chance to express their will, presumably by 
means of parliamentary elections. He also stipulated that the Arab League 
should appoint a commission to inquire into the alleged defects of U.A.R. 
administration of Syria, and in particular whether Syria had or had not 
suffered economically as the Syrians allege. It would seem unlikely that 
such an inquiry will ever be held but the demand will serve as a face-saving 
device for President Nasser. 


International Readjustment 


HE dissolution of the United Arab Republic has, of course, presented 

problems of readjustment by the Arab world as well as the countries of 
the West and the Soviet block. Leaving out of consideration the projected 
union between Iraq and Jordan which was brought to an end by events of 
July 14, 1958, in Iraq before a definite picture had had time to emerge, the 
dramatic failure of the union between Egypt and Syria has thrown grave 
doubts on the possibility of achieving, in a direct and positive form at least, 
the Arab ideal of unity. No longer will Arab governments or nationalists 
be able to debate endlessly which country should join up with which. It 
will be clear that if Arab unity is to be achieved it will have to take an 
indirect form as envisaged by Nuri Said, the original author of the Arab 
League. On October 10 the revolutionaries in Syria in the name of both the 
“Supreme Arab Revolutionary Command” and the Syrian Council of 
Ministers launched a radio appeal for a decentralized form of union of all 
Arab States. This sounded like an amplified and strengthened version of the 
present Arab League. Under it each State would safeguard its “regional 
and international sovereignty” but supreme legislative and executive councils 
would fashion unified policies in military, foreign and economic affairs. 
Each State would pledge itself not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
another (a clear hit against Cairo habits since President Nasser’s advent to 
power) and disputes between Arab States would be judged by a supreme 
Arab Constitutional Court. The Syrian aim in launching this appeal for a 
revised form of Arab unity probably was to clear themselves of any possible 
charge of being hostile in principle to that cherished Arab ideal. If Arab 
states could bring themselves to submerge their individualities to the small 
extent now proposed, Egypt as the most advanced Arab State might well 
retain its supremacy by exercising the role of elder brother. Much would 
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depend on events in Egypt. President Nasser’s prestige inside, as well as 
outside, has suffered from Syria’s secession. The recent expropriation of the 
wealth of a number of merchants and others and the arrest or dismissal of a 
number of Egyptian army officers would seem to show that the internal 
situation in Egypt is not too stable. 

To both the Western world and the Soviet block the re-emergence of an 
independent Syria presented the immediate problem of recognition. During 
the first days of the revolution it was evident that President Nasser would 
resent the recognition of re-emergent Syria by the major powers, although 
he had agreed not to oppose Syria’s application for membership of the 
United Nations and the Arab League. For the Soviet block and notably 
the Soviet Union itself the problem was comparatively easy. Moscow had 
always been opposed to the Union because, whatever his external relations 
with the U.S.S.R. might be, President Nasser had always stamped out local 
Communist activities. The Soviet Union wished to resume its activities in 
Syria to undermine Turkey, the bastion of the CENTO pact. As the Soviet 
Union had promised to provide technical and heavy financial aid for the 
construction of the Aswan High Dam, and as Egypt was indebted to the 
Soviet for the supply of arms and aircraft, it seemed unlikely that President 
Nasser would feel able to retaliate for Moscow’s recognition of Damascus 
by, for instance, breaking off diplomatic relations. The first sign of Moscow’s 
proposed step was the appearance in the Beirut Communist newspaper 
Al Nida of October 4 of a statement by the Syrian Communist Party hailing 
the revolution as “an historic victory for the Syrian people and Army”. 
The statement demanded a national (i.e. coalition) government based on free 
elections and a relaxation of the restrictions on liberties, i.e. an opportunity 


to operate overtly. This was followed on October 7 by the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s official recognition. 


British Interests 


| oan the Western Powers and particularly for Britain the Syrian break- 
away presented a much more delicate problem. For them all, but especi- 
ally for Britain, the Arab world remains an area of importance and one where 
their interests are best served by peace and stability. These interests, un- 
changed by recent events, are, first, that no part of the area should fall 
under Communist control so that the strength of Turkey and her allies in 
the CENTO pact should be undermined or that the spread of Communism 
in Africa should be facilitated. Of equal interest, particularly to Britain, is 
the uninterrupted extraction of oil in the area and its transport, together 
with other goods, by established routes across the Arab world. These 
routes are primarily the Suez Canal, the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipe- 
line from Iraq and the Arabian-American Company’s pipeline from Saudi 
Arabia, both of which pass through Syria. It is true that the importance of 
Arab oil may have been somewhat diminished internationally by the dis- 
covery of oil in North Africa, but from a purely British angle the importance 
of sterling oil from the Middle East remains undiminished. In the normal 
course of events, Britain would have recognized Syria as soon as it was clear 
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that the new Government had complete control of the country and intended 
to honour her obligations to Britain, previously contracted. It would have 
been to the advantage of Britain and the West generally to recognize and so 
support the new right wing Syrian Government. But President Nasser in the 
early days of the revolution at all events made it clear that he would greatly 
resent the recognition of the re-emergent Syria by any major power. His 
attitude was obviously dictated by the belief (shared by others) that such 
recognition would, at the beginning of the breakaway, add to his dis- 
comfiture. It is of course no part of British policy to add to the present 
unstable situation in the Middle East by weakening President Nasser’s 
position, especially at a time when he seems to be turning increasingly 
towards the West by resuming diplomatic relations with Britain and increas- 
ing commercial exchanges. Neither would Britain wish to jeopardize her 
many hostages to fortune in the Arab world. It might be remarked that the 
British force sent to Kuwait last summer was relieved by Arab League forces 
of which an important component was furnished by the U.A.R. (i.e. Egypt). 
In these circumstances, though it could be argued that Western (including 
British) recognition of Syria would terid to promote Middle Eastern security, 
on balance it seemed preferable that Britain in particular should delay recog- 
nition until President Nasser realized that international recognition was 
inevitable. In a very brief time, President Nasser displayed his wisdom and 
courage anew by withdrawing his opposition to the recognition of Syria. First 
the United States recognized Syria on October 10, followed by Italy, Norway, 
France and Western Germany on October 12 and Britain on October 13. 
In connexion with West-German recognition it is of importance to note 
that in June 1961 an agreement was concluded between the U.A.R. and 
West Germany whereby the latter would provide the technical aid and 
finance for a £44 million dam to be built in Syria on the Euphrates. This 
would provide water for two million acres and 4,000 million kilowatt-hours 
of electric power annually. A condition of this agreement was that German 
equipment and materials should be exclusively used, it being understood 
that the German authorities regarded this as a prestige undertaking. It is 
practically certain that the new Syrian Government would wish the agree- 
ment to remain in force and, although circumstances have changed, it seems 
likely that the West Germans would agree. Even if that is so some time must 
elapse before the benefits are felt. In the meantime it may become necessary 
in the interests of stability to support the new Syrian Government economi- 
cally, to bolster up an economy either weakened by repeated droughts or 
squeezed by the Soviet Union to repay past loans. It might therefore be of 
advantage to the West to begin planning such help now, channelling it 
through the United Nations. Such aid could not be resented by President 
Nasser nor would it brand Syria as an imperialist stooge. 




















EQUIPPING THE NEW AFRICA 
NEEDS OF A DEVELOPING ECONOMY 


T is frequently asserted that Africa is a continent poorly endowed with 

natural riches. Yet if we take Africa south of the Sahara we find that it 
makes an important, and in some cases a dominant, contribution to world 
economy in its production and export of primary commodities. In the 
mineral field these include gold, platinum, diamonds, copper, cobalt, iron 
ore and other non-ferrous minerals which are in world demand. In the 
agricultural sphere there is a substantial export of coffee, cotton, cocoa, 
sisal, tea, tobacco, oil seeds, pyrethrum and fruit, besides material quantities 
of other crops. African forests have a place in world markets for timber, 
bark extracts, beeswax and gums, while its livestock industries are producing 
an increasing quantity of hides and skins and canned meat. Nevertheless 
in relation to its size and to the population of the continent the production 
of wealth is still small and is barely overtaking the increase in population. 
Moreover, there are great impediments in the way of rapid development. 
The enormous distances; the paucity of communications; the concentration 
of population in the more favoured areas; the maldistribution of rainfall 
and consequently of water supplies; soil deficiencies; a great range of 
human, animal and plant diseases; the backwardness of the people; the lack 
of capital resources—all these and a lot more make quick progress difficult 
and the continent is strewn with the monuments of follies perpetrated by 
those who have been in too much of a hurry. 

The colonial powers have concentrated on first things first and their 
economic policies have been to develop natural resources for export and to 
leave import requirements to be provided by the industrial countries. As 
far as British colonies are concerned the Home Government was unwilling 
to provide more than a negligible amount of capital for development, until 
1940 when the Colonial Development Act was passed. After the war this 
was supplemented by the Colonial Development Corporation, whose role 
was to invest money in commercial undertakings. Through these two 
agencies important amounts of capital have been injected into the colonies, 
but while these were probably as much as this country could afford they fell 
short of the total required. There can be no doubt that since the end of the 
Second World War great strides have been made in the economic develop- 
ment of the African colonies. Budgets have been balanced, appreciable 
surplus funds have been built up from revenue to help finance development 
plans, reserves have been accumulated, modern and well-equipped ports 
have been constructed, rail and road systems have been extended, electricity 
supplies have been provided, water supplies have been greatly improved in 
both urban and rural areas, and, of great importance, sound marketing 
arrangements have been set up for the disposal of the principal products. 
The other colonial powers have to a greater or lesser degree done likewise. 
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As a result the former colonies as they gain independence find themselves 
reasonably well equipped with the basic requirements, which should enable 
them to develop quickly towards becoming modern States. 

Any study of how these countries can be assisted in the future must include 
an assessment of the attitudes of the political leaders and their governments. 
It is, of course, natural that people who are emerging from the influences of 
the political and cultural outlook of the metropolitan colonial powers should 
want to look around and see how other countries conduct their affairs. 
There is a tendency for many Africans to think that independence will bring 
with it the millennium; but there is, among the more thoughtful, a realization 
of the urgent need for economicaid. Many political leaders have attained power 
by making extravagant promises of greatly improved standards of living and 
opportunities. To retain the support of their followers they must produce 
results, and this inevitably makes them turn to any sources from which aid is 
offered. The fact that they are ina hurry puts them in a dilemma. The Western 
approach, which is cautious and emphasizes the need to go step by step, has 
no appeal at all and is looked upon with suspicion as being another device to 
hold them back; yet they need our help. Although there is little evidence to 
show that Africans are enamoured of the Communist ideology they are cer- 
tainly attracted by Communist technique in the economic field. There is no 
doubt that the rapid transformation of Communist countries from backward- 
ness into modern States has created a great impression on those Africans who 
have been behind the Iron Curtain. It is perhaps a different question whether 
such technique would be successful in Africa, but there is a strong feeling 
that here is an example worth following. With their imaginations fired by 
what they have seen, heard or read about the achievements of Communist 
countries, politicians and the intelligentsia within Africa are looking eagerly 
at what is being done in Guinea under Communist guidance. Whether or 
not it is true that a large number of Chinese agricultural advisers are 
attempting to bring about an economic revolution in the life of the people 
in the rural areas, there seems to be no doubt that a Communist-inspired 
policy is being pursued. It is doubtful, though, just how much this will 
appeal to the people concerned, for African peasants are imbued with the 
same conservative outlooks and prejudices as peasants the world over. 


Some Emotional Factors 


UNDAMENTALLY there is a longing to develop an “African per- 

sonality”. By this is meant something which is truly African and not 
borrowed from their former colonial masters or for that matter from any- 
where outside Africa. They want it to be the expression of the African genius, 
which will find its final form in Pan-Africanism. There are so many ethnic, 
linguistic and environmental differences within the continent that Pan- 
Africanism would seem to be an ideal hard to achieve. But though the ideal is 
unlikely to becomea reality there is no doubt about the reality of African devo- 
tion to it. This attitude of mind affects their approach to economic matters. In 
order to throw off their dependence on imports great importance is attached 
to industrialization. Anyone travelling in Africa today must be struck by the 
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great number of factories, large and small, which are being set up in every 
country. It seems almost that industrialization is regarded as one of the hall- 
marks of civilization. It is certainly regarded as a visible sign of greater econo- 
mic independence. The same attitude is partly responsible for the importance 
which is attached to prestige projects, usually great hydro-electric schemes. 
While the need for prime movers is an urgent matter that cannot be gainsaid, 
it is at least open to question whether too large a proportion of the limited 
capital available is not being invested in these schemes and whether it would 
not be wiser at this stage to concentrate on increased primary productivity. 

The political leaders recognize that they are likely to be dependent on 
labour if their plans are to be successfully carried out; and to placate labour 
they do at least lip service to what they call African Socialism. They admit 
that they have not worked out exactly what they mean by this, though they 
are at pains to insist that the African brand of Socialism will not slavishly 
follow the Western Socialist philosophy. The most recent manifestation of 
Pan-Africanism in relation to labour was the setting up of an All African 
Trade Union Federation at Casablanca on May 30. This new organization— 
AATUF—is supposed to be independent of the ICFTU and WFTU, but 
there are some who see Communist influence at work. 

If the attitude of the African political leaders to economic development is 
subjected to emotional and political pressures it cannot be said that the 
Western countries have been very clear as to the terms on which they are 
prepared to offer aid. The Russians are usually ready to exploit this uncer- 
tainty by entering the field quickly with specific offers made on very reason- 
able terms. But of course what they can offer only touches the fringe of the 
total requirements. It is becoming increasingly clear that what is required is 
an international approach. The World Bank has already made economic 
surveys in several African countries; its reports have been models of clarity 
and their recommendations carry authority. The technical agencies of the 
United Nations too have done much very good work in the field of investiga- 
tion. The value of these reports by international bodies is that even rabid 
anti-colonialists cannot complain that they are tainted with neo-colonialism. 
They command respect and can be trusted as giving a clear and objective 
appraisal of the problems and how they can be solved. The wiser African 
governments base their development plans on such reports. But reports 
and plans by themselves are of no avail. There is an urgent need for men and 
money to do the work. It has often been suggested that there should be some- 
thing like the Colombo plan for Africa or for parts of Africa, but this does not 
seem to have gained much backing. Certainly there is need for an organiza- 
tion that can co-ordinate programmes and seek the assistance required from 
the various sources available. But there seems to be little being done in this 
direction, and it looks as if each country will have its own plan and that 
they will compete with each other for aid from the countries which offer it. 


Investigation before Action 


F we must accept this as inevitable we can only hope that development 
plans will be drawn up on the broadest basis, making provision for all 
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forseeable requirements. When this is complete it will be necessary for work- 
ing programmes to be drawn up to cover periods of three to five years. It 
is here that difficulties are encountered in assigning priorities. The ideal is to 
phase the work to be done so that resources of technical staff, of labour and 
of machinery can be continuously employed on one job after another, and 
not lie idle between the completion of one project and the start of another. 
There is, however, a great temptation for politicians to ignore this and to 
give undue priority to their favourite schemes, especially those which will 
gain the approval of their constituents. Once a programme of priorities has 
been fixed there is a great deal of thorough investigation to be done which 
must cause delays. Few governments have sufficient technical staff of their 
own to do this work except on a very limited scale. Some assistance can be 
obtained from the United Nations technical agencies, but their resources 
are limited and there is a great demand for their services. Fortunately there 
are a number of private firms of repute who specialize in this sort of work 
and have the experienced staff available. But government departments often 
seem suspicious of such firms and use all sorts of arguments to keep them out. 
But experience has shown that they’ can do the work as efficiently, more 
expeditiously and less expensively than if it were undertaken departmentally. 
When the investigations have been completed the work itself has to be 
undertaken. Here again another series of battles often begins with the 
bureaucrats, who dislike employing contractors. But as a matter of ex- 
pediency, if for no other reason, contractors must be employed if the work 
is to be done quickly. There are plenty of good contracting firms available, 
and the alternative of a government department’s setting up its own elaborate 
organization for such work usually proves a costly failure unless there is a 
programme of sufficient size to keep it occupied for many years. 

When the work on a project has been completed it is necessary to make 
arrangements for it to be operated efficiently. Conditions vary of course with 
the nature of the project, but it is often best for this to be undertaken by 
government. In many cases, however, opportunities occur for a follow-up 
with the investment of private capital. If the prospects are promising it is 
not difficult to find a firm with the resources and the know-how to come in 
either alone or in partnership with government, and this is often in the best 
interests of the development of the country concerned. 

In almost all cases it is unlikely that for some time to come there will be 
sufficient trained African technicians available to meet the needs. In most 
African countries the governments have established some facilities for 
technical training, but with few exceptions these are quite inadequate. It is 
of the greatest importance that increased provision should be made for 
training not only technically qualified men but also skilled labour and 
artisans, of whom there is a serious shortage. Even so the output of such 
training establishments is unlikely to be sufficient to meet the demand for 
many years to come. This gives an opportunity for those who undertake 
development work, be they government departments or contracting firms, 
to assist with this problem. Africans respond very quickly to being 
trained on the job and with sympathetic instruction are able to achieve a 
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high degree of skill in a very short time. Not unnaturally Africans dislike 
employers who will not take the trouble to teach them and it is toeverybody’s 
advantage that they should be taught. 

During the last year or two many countries have offered scholarships to 
Africans, and there must be thousands of African students in training in 
oversea universities and establishments at the present time. When the need 
for increasing the number of trained men is so urgent it may seem out of 
place to be critical of the various schemes that offer these opportunities. 
But experience has shown that oversea training is not always such a desirable 
thing as it seems to be. There is no doubt that the glamour and prestige of 
an oversea scholarship has an enormous appeal to Africans, and this operates 
detrimentally to the development of their own higher educational establish- 
ments, which are faced with the alternatives of having vacant places or 
lowering their standards. Students when they arrive at their destination find 
conditions quite different from what they had expected. They are not always 
given a warm welcome, the climate, the food, the language and living 
conditions are all strange to them. In some countries there is still a colour 
bar, while in others there are political restrictions. The monetary value of 
the scholarship is almost always insufficient to meet requirements, especially 
in vacation. Moreover, when they return with a diploma or a degree they find 
that it is of a lower standard than that which they might have obtained had 
they gone through their own universities. This is a difficult problem which 
does not seem to have been realistically examined. The responsibility lies 
with those who offer scholarships and the authorities at the receiving end. 


Finance 


HEN we turn to finance, the first thing that is clear is that very large 

sums of money will be required and that it is unlikely that sufficient will 
be available to meet more than a portion of the needs. But we must also take 
note of past experience, which has shown clearly that in backward countries 
there is a limit to the amount that can be spent effectively in one year. 
Governments naturally want to be sure that the requisite finance will be 
forthcoming before they launch their development programmes. Their 
requirements fall into several categories. First, there is the expenditure that 
is needed for the preliminary surveys and investigations, which will give no 
direct return. Then there are schemes which though desirable in themselves 
are at best sub-economic and will require an element of subsidy. Both these 
categories must be financed either from the country’s own budgetary 
resources or from aid in the form of grants. Then there are schemes 
such as public utilities which can be expected to pay in the long run. 
These can be financed by loans so long as there is a holiday for payment 
of interest and sinking-fund contributions, at least during the construction 
period. Heavy rates of interest and short-term loans are not suitable for 
such projects. Schemes for increasing productivity can often be made 
to pay within a shorter time, but there is a natural tendency for projects 


in the more favoured areas to be given priority. There is, of course, much 
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sense in this, but in the present conditions in large areas of Africa it is 
important that attention should also be paid to the less favoured areas even 
if the financial return will take longer to realize. If this is not done there 
will be an ever-growing disparity in the prosperity of different sections of 
the population. 

There can be no doubt that widespread interest is being taken in the de- 
velopment of Africa. It cannot be too often repeated that it is the greatest 
pity that there is no machinery to co-ordinate this. As a result there will be 
waste, overlapping and competition, to say nothing of countries playing 
for position in order to curry favour. It is heartening to find that there is 
a growing number of Africans who are showing great good sense towards 
economic matters. But unfortunately the occasional irresponsible voice 
proclaiming that private investment will be nationalized or taxed out of 
Africa finds more listeners than the utterances of responsible leaders who 
are trying to attract not only aid but investment to their countries. It is 
perhaps not surprising to find Africans suspicious of the idea of the European 
Common Market, and saying that Africa must have its own Common Market. 
While it is true that in some areas—East Africa for instance—a regional 
economic and fiscal policy can lead towards a common market on a very 
small scale, the trouble is that most African countries produce and trade in 
the same sort of commodities. The prosperity of Africa will continue to 
depend on world trade, and though some countries will endeavour to 
become more self-supporting it is likely to be a long time before this is 
achieved. 

The important consideration for us in the United Kingdom is to decide 
in what way and on what scale we can assist in the development of inde- 
pendent countries in Africa. It seems likely that, with the possible exception 
of the Congo, such assistance as we can give will be concentrated on countries 
formerly under British Administration. In these countries we still enjoy a 
measure of goodwill, the people speak the same language and they are 
accustomed to our methods. 

But we seem deliberately to have divorced two forms of aid which should 
really be considered together—men and money. The setting up of the 
Department of Technical Cooperation is certainly an important step in the 
right direction, but it seems that it is to deal solely with personnel and will 
have no say in the expenditure of such funds as Her Majesty’s Government 
can make available. This is a serious disadvantage and should be reconsidered. 
Either all British aid should be administered by one department or the various 
agencies responsible for aid should come under some international co- 
ordinating authority. 

There has been some manifestation of disappointment shown by colonies 
gaining independence at the scale of aid offered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. We have been assured by official pronouncements in Parliament that 
we have in fact been very generous, that we are making provision for 
£140 millions per annum for aid in the future and that this sum is the maximum 
we can afford. For the time being at any rate we must accept this as immut- 
able policy, although there will be many who will dispute it and some will 
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criticize the fact that our political policies in the colonies are not supported 
by the financial provision needed. 


Private Investment 


PART from government aid there is also aid in the form of investment 
from the private sector of the market. At the moment it is well-nigh 
impossible to obtain any capital investment in London for Africa. Virtually 
the only substantial sums from British sources being invested are undis- 
tributed profits of firms operating in Africa, who are still willing to invest 
in improving and extending their business and occasionally in new projects. 
By and large, there has been a flight of British capital from Africa on an 
appreciable scale. On the other hand, one finds other Western countries not 
so shy of investment and providing finance on a substantial scale for the 
establishment of industries, for financing projects for which they will obtain 
the contracts, and for obtaining a stake in the production of the African 
commodities they need. It is to be hoped that once stability is restored 
British investors will no longer be reluctant to play their part. 

When we turn to the manpower requirements we find that the problem 
can be conveniently divided into two—the retention of the services of 
those who have worked in African countries and the recruitment of new 
staff. It is acknowledged by most African leaders that for some years to 
come they will need the services of expatriate staff, particularly technical 
staff, and that with their expansionary programmes this need will tend to 
increase. In British Colonies a very fine service has been built up of admini- 
strative, professional and technical staff. These men and women have in 
many cases more than a careerist attitude towards their work. They feel 
that they have made and can continue to make a contribution to the African 
country in which they work, they have obtained a good appreciation of 
local problems, they have learned the local languages and by working closely 
with the people they have gained their confidence. In fact they cannot easily 
be replaced, and this has been recognized by the generous terms which have 
been offered to encourage the best of them to continue to serve for a while. 
But generous terms are not everything and there are many who are unwilling 
to stay on in the changed atmosphere, very often accompanied by a lowering 
of standards which is usual with the coming of independence. 

There will certainly be a gap before a sufficient number of Africans with 
the training, the experience and the personal qualities required are available 
in adequate numbers. There will therefore be an urgent need to recruit new 
staff and it is unlikely that a sufficient number of candidates from the United 
Kingdom will be available. In fact there is already a considerable recruitment 
of professional and technical staff from other countries; and although this 
may lead to some difficulties, particularly in respect of the varying standards 
of professional qualifications, it is on the whole working surprisingly well. 
But is there not a case for an international service to be recruited by the 
United Nations ? WHO, FAO, UNESCO and other technical agencies already 
have an international staff of advisers. In the Congo operation they have 
had to recruit executive staff and from all accounts this has worked satis- 
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factorily. This is surely a matter in which Her Majesty’s Government could 
take the initiative and suggest certain specialized services which could be 
organized on an international basis. The United Kingdom has very great 
experience of African conditions and her opinion commands respect. There 
are already signs that Her Majesty’s Government is willing to co-operate 
with the United Nations to a greater extent than many other countries, 
including the other metropolitan colonial powers. Such action would be 
a valuable contribution to the solution of some of the pressing problems 
which are likely to beset so many African countries in the years ahead. 


























A NEW AMERICAN MOOD 


LIVING WITH THE COLD WAR 


HE people of the United States have spent the middle and last part of 

1961 in establishing and acknowledging to themselves what is clearly 
observable as a new national mood in which to conduct their lives under 
conditions of Cold War. This has several elements. Resolution is one of them. 
A more intense sense of personal, individual involvement is another. A 
settling down for a long pull into an indefinite future is a third. An acceptance 
of the fact that no quick and easy solutions are likely is a fourth. A more 
realistic view of the problems and stresses of their times is a fifth. It is also 
desirable to identify one element which is not included in the new national 
mood: war psychology. This is a subtle matter requiring a subtle distinction. 
The American people today seem more ready than has recently been the case 
to tell themselves they might have to fight, and more ready, in fact, to fight 
if necessary. But there is little if any spirit of preventive war, or “hit-them-first”’, 
or “force a showdown”, or whatever other phrase might describe the ultimate 
frustration in which an initiative of action becomes more desirable than more 
waiting, more crises, more seemingly insoluble problems fed out in a steady 
stream from the headquarters of the Communist world. The new national 
mood may, in fact, reflect a growing confidence that eventually the contest 
can be won by the United States and its allies with the means now being 
employed, without the maiming of civilization in a nuclear holocaust. And 
it appears to be pervaded by a new maturity. 

The defining of the new mood may have begun with President Kennedy’s 
calls to “‘sacrifice” in his campaign and in his opening addresses after his 
inauguration. But that probably was not a particularly important factor in 
the formulation of the new mood; because Mr. Kennedy never followed 
through very strongly in the period immediately following, or until various 
steps became necessary (like an increased call-up of reserve forces) for 
reasons which were clear to everyone. 

Mr. Kennedy did, however, contribute an important articulation of the 
new mood in the early autumn. In the first place, holding a press conference 
after a long lapse in the series, he said very frankly—and quietly—that 
nothing in conversations with the Soviet Union had up to then offered him 
any hope of a quick or easy solution of the Berlin crisis. The next day, in 
a brief but important speech at the University of North Carolina, the Presi- 
dent enlarged upon the point—and the nation seems to have caught it. 


It is a dangerous illusion [he said] to believe that we shall soon meet total 
victory or total defeat. We are all destined to live out most if not all of our lives 
in uncertainty and challenge and peril. This is a time of national maturity and 


understanding and willingness to face issues as they are, not as we should like 
them to be. 
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This amounted to a more formal expression of another comment he had 
made in his press conference, the somber sentence: 


We happen to live in the most dangerous time in the history of the human 
race. 


But at the University he held out some long-range hope: 


If we can be purposeful, if we can face up to our risks and live up to our word, 
if we can do our duty undeterred by fanatics at home or abroad, then surely 


peace and freedom can prevail. We shall be neither Red nor dead, but alive and 
free. 


The last sentence, with its phrase borrowed from the anti-nuclear pacificists 
of Britain, was a reproach and a warning to the extreme right in the United 
States, among whom the reverse slogan, “Better dead than Red”, has some 
currency. He reached far back into American history, to “‘Fifty-four-forty or 
fight”, which originated in the U.S.A. at a time of dispute over the American 
north-west border, to suggest that slogans hardly provide adequate bases 
for national policy in today’s complex times. 


A Divergent View 


R. KENNEDY ’s statement, which seemed to provide a rather precise 

and accurate definition of the national mood of resolution and maturity, 
was followed by another expression from his administration which seemed 
curiously at odds with it. The spokesman was Harlan Cleveland, assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs, and reportedly 
what he had to say possessed the blessing of the President and other top 
officers of the administration. What he said was reliably described as part of 
an administration campaign to curb a “rising mood of national frustration” 
toward the unending contest with the Soviet Union and the Communist 
world. From such a mood of frustration, in Mr. Cleveland’s thesis, there are 
only two exits : belligerence or defeatism. And either of these, the thesis con- 
tinues, could endanger the conduct of foreign policy and impinge on the 
national security. 

Mr. Cleveland no doubt offered an accurate reading of certain extremes of 
American popular sentiment (although they are hardly discernible at all 
in informed public opinion) where belligerence or defeatism might take 
hold. He did say some useful things. He ran through the ledgers of the West 
and the Communist world and counted up the West’s assets and Communist 
liabilities. Such an accounting, he said, showed good reason why Premier 
Khrushchev, rather than Americans, should be frustrated. He suggested 
that a sense of ebb tide in the Communist world could explain a current 
Moscow effort to “try terror as a policy”. Extreme anti-Communists, he 
went on, naming the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, have done more 
“to build the myth of triumphant Communism than the ratty little United 
States Communist Party and the wool-headed pacifists combined”. Com- 
munism, he said, coming to power only by force, has “succeeded as a 
scavenger but failed as a leader”. The Soviet Communist Party, in his reading, 
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has lost ideological authority, and Communist parties abroad have lost 
strength in more places than they have gained. At the same time a new 
Western community, with a greater industrial base than the U.S.S.R.’s, is 
coming together. (This was an early theme of the Kennedy administration,* 
but it is also one which had suffered neglect since its first articulation.) 

This estimate of the relative position of the West and the Communist 
block is one which calmer minds in the United States have worked out for 
themselves. Emphasizing it for the general public was a useful exercise. But 
Mr. Cleveland’s appraisal of the national mood as one of rising frustration 
is directly at odds with President Kennedy’s appraisal of that mood as one 
of resolution and maturity. There is no question in this writer’s mind that 
President Kennedy’s is the correct judgment. And, as is usually the case, it 
is visible earlier and more clearly in the country outside Washington. Mr. 
Cleveland’s summary judgment might better have been left unsaid. As to 
why he said it, and why he believes it, the explanation probably lies in the 
fact that in America, at least, there exists among ultra-articulate liberals, of 
whom Mr. Cleveland is one, a sort of appetite for anguish. They do not feel 
they are fulfilling their mission of communication unless they find something 
disturbing to talk about. The fact is that their approach loses a great deal of 
the desired effect even when the anguished perception is sound, for the simple 
reason that the American people don’t like to be lectured by their public 
servants, and particularly their appointed public servants, of whom Mr. 
Cleveland is again one, about their faults. They prefer to have their virtues 
identified, and to be encouraged in them. 


Theologians Intervene 


S it so happened, another reading of the national mood came along about 
A the time Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Cleveland were having their say. A group 
of twenty-five theologians, answering a question-paper by Christianity Today, 
a conservative Protestant weekly, said Americans are worshipping the false 
gods of status, security, science, sex, self, physical power, comfort, material 
possessions, and—according to one response—the status quo. Rather than 
argue with twenty-five theologians, it is perhaps better simply to raise the 
question whether such idolatry is as intense as it has been, or whether it is 
not yielding to the new national mood. It is a matter of demonstrable fact 
that the tail fins are disappearing from American cars, and as a status symbol 
the over-large, over-chromed, over-powerful, over-comfortable car is dated 
to the point of being obsolete. 

To take all these impressions and try to sum them up would produce a 
statement something like this in definition of the new national mood: It is 
resolute, it is mature, it is less selfish and self-indulgent, and it thinks this 
side may eventually win. 

How did a mood like this come about ? Such changes do not occur rapidly 
in anything so complex as the collective American mind. The process almost 


* See THE Rounp TaBLe, No. 203, June 1961, pp. 266-7. 
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certainly takes years instead of months, and is not often detectable in its real 
origins or early stages. One example which comes to mind from the experi- 
ence of generations still living took place between 1940 and 1945: the shift 
from a historic tradition of isolationism to a strong post-war internationalism 
(now, perhaps, being assailed by the beginnings of neo-isolationism). That 
shift certainly began before 1940; perhaps in the debates preceding World 
War II; perhaps as far back as the refusal to enter the League of Nations; 
perhaps in some dimmer and remoter corridor of the national experience. 
But it surfaced in 1940 and had become dominant by 1945. 

The final stages of the current development of a new national mood have 
probably all occurred within the present year. For more than forty years the 
people of the United States have been learning what it is like to live in the 
same world with aggressive Communist power which does not play at all 
according to their rules. But even until recently there was a feeling that the 
brunt of that relationship could be borne by the President, the Secretary of 
State and other officials elected or appointed to bear such responsibilities. 
This does not leave out of account the fighting of one war against Com- 
munism in Korea, the payment of heavy taxes for defense and foreign aid, 
and the other steps the nation has taken in which almost everyone was 
directly or indirectly involved. Called upon to do their duty, the people did 
it. But this is something else again from a sense of day-in and day-out 
involvement. Today’s mood does not suppose that one war would settle the 
issue, or that the mere paying of high taxes out of a high prosperity will alone 
settle it, either. 

The effect, as definition, of President Kennedy’s calls to sacrifice has been 
mentioned. It is also true that Mr. Kennedy, when he has chosen to explain 
the situation at all, has been somewhat more candid than his immediate pre- 
decessor, Mr. Eisenhower. During the Eisenhower years, there was strong 
pressure to carry out something which was to be called ‘“‘Operation Candor”. 
It never amounted to anything. Mr. Kennedy may have been even more 
candid than the often painfully forthright Mr. Truman, who, it may be 
recalled, persisted in calling Korea a police action long after that had ceased 
to be an adequate description. No instance comes readily to mind in which 
Mr. Kennedy has described a crisis in less than its full dimensions as he and 
his advisers understood them. 


Accumulation of Crises 


HE development of the new national mood picked up speed and 

sharpened its outline this year for a number of additional reasons. One 
was the development of a steady series of crises which had, from sheer 
cumulative effect, more impact than on their previous appearances: in the 
Congo, in Laos, in South Vietnam, in the United Nations and in Berlin. 
Another was the Soviet termination of the Geneva talks on a nuclear test 
ban treaty, and the Soviet resumption of nuclear tests in the atmosphere. 
(Out in the country—meaning outside Washington—it was commonplace 
after that to hear people remarking in casual conversation that, at the very 
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moment, a radioactive cloud from Soviet testing was passing through the 
skies above them. Intense interest in fall-out shelters supplanted the complete 
apathy on the subject which had reigned before; every hamlet has its small 
construction firm advertising fall-out shelters, and the Government has taken 
its first real steps to provide something in the way of mass shelters, at least.) 
The death of Dag Hammarskjéld, Secretary General of the United Nations, 
gave Americans a conscious realization, where it had been only subconscious 
before, of how deeply and intensely they are committed as a people and 
through their government to the United Nations as a hope of peace and 
order; and a new consciousness, including anger, of the Soviet wish to 
destroy the United Nations as the instrument Americans wish it to be. The 
nature of the general struggle was put in most lucid terms by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk as one between the world of free choice and the world of 
coercion; a people psychologically conditioned to free choice responded 
with understanding. Probably the most powerful single factor was the Berlin 
crisis and particularly the sealing of the borders of East Berlin, which 
demonstrated in clear view of everyone again, at a meaningful time in the 
evolution of the new mood, the merciless nature of Communist power and 
coercion. By oblique paths, that event may well have contributed to a new 
confidence of ultimate success in the American mood; it is simply incom- 
prehensible to Americans that a power which can do what it did in Hungary 
and then repeat it shamelessly in East Berlin can, in the long run, come out 
on top in a world in which the opinion of men must play a part at least equal 
to that of power. 

There is one other factor which must be mentioned and discussed with 
some care. That is Cuba, and particularly the fiasco of the attempted invasion 
of Fidel Castro’s island by Cuban refugee forces early in the Kennedy 
administration. 

Mr. Kennedy had started out his presidency with all the assumptions in his 
favor—to far too great an extent for his own good or the nation’s good. Had 
there not been a sudden and severe reverse, he might have gone along for 
some time, as Mr. Eisenhower went on, the beneficiary of an almost wholly 
uncritical esteem which in United States terms is summed up in the phrase, 
“Father knows best”. This is the kind of situation in which Americans tend 
to shift all their burdens on to the man in the White House while they go 
about their private preoccupations undisturbed and undistracted, and hardly 
interested. But the colossal failure on the Cuban coast brought home to 
everyone the realization that up to the moment, at least, the President was 
not possessed of the kind of genius which would enable him to take care of 
all the problems of the world by himself while the electorate munched lotus 
leaves. Thus this event had the salutary effect of reminding the people of 
their duty of shared responsibility in all the affairs of the nation. It produced 
also a sympathetic reaction in favor of the one man, young, diligent, deter- 
mined and intelligent, who sits at the focus of the national responsibility. 
This series of circumstances contributed greatly to the new sense of personal 
involvement on the part of the people. So did the heightened awareness of 
the fall-out problem, mentioned earlier. So, of course, did the calling up of 
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troops, and other defense measures which began to come to reality during 
the summer. 


Resolution and Maturity 


HAT does the new national mood mean in terms of U.S. policy and 

action? What does a country do with a new mood? Some observers, 
particularly from abroad, regard it as a “stiffening” which will hamper Mr. 
Kennedy’s freedom of diplomatic action, particularly in the Berlin situation. 
That is not the way most American observers see it. They consider that 
resolution and maturity are conditions of the national mind which will permit 
Mr. Kennedy to be more effective in pursuing that “firmness and flexibility” 
which he has bespoken as the desirable qualities in the conduct of American 
policy today. A willingness to wait, a willingness to forgo quick and easy 
solutions, to avoid quick and hard solutions, to recognize matters as they 
are, to accept challenge and peril and uncertainty as normal conditions of 
their lives into an indefinite future, provide a much firmer base for policy 
than haste and frustration. They certainly do not forecast either belligerence 
or defeatism. 


United States of America, 
November 1961. 


























AUSTRALIA AND E.E.C. 


A CRITICAL VIEW OF THE COMMON MARKET 


HE Australian Government’s critical reaction to Britain’s decision to 

negotiate for entry into the European Economic Community seems to 
have surprised not only Mr. Sandys but also many Australians. Certainly the 
man in the street has only a vague idea of what is involved, and even in 
political circles there seems until recently to have been no great interest. 
Originally the attitude was one of benign disinterestedness. Later it was 
generally assumed that Britain was not prepared to go beyond participation 
in an industrial free trade area, and it was evident after 1958 that no associa- 
tion with E.E.C. was possible on that basis. However, the subject remained 
under careful study by the Federal Department of Trade, and once Britain’s 
attitude was clarified and it became clear that she was prepared to seek full 


association with E.E.C., the reaction of the Australian Government was 
prompt and forceful. 


Export Markets 


N the first place Australia is vitally interested economically. Britain absorbs 

about one-quarter of Australia’s exports, and in the last four years this has 
been equivalent to about £225 million per annum out of total merchandise 
exports of about {900 million. Of the exports to Britain about £75 million 
is represented by wool, ores and concentrates and similar basic materials 
which would presumably continue to enjoy free entry into Britain even if she 
joined the Common Market and levied the proposed common tariff. How- 
ever, problems could arise concerning most of the products included within 
the remaining {150 million of our present exports to Britain. Of major 
importance are the British markets for meat (including canned meat), butter, 
fruit (fresh, dried and canned), wheat and sugar, any one of which might in 
a particular year be worth £20 million or more to Australia. 

Exports of these products could suffer in three ways. First, Australian 
products might be displaced by European products in the British market. 
This could happen because of what has been called “Imperial Preference in 
Reverse”. Australian agricultural products, which practically throughout our 
whole history have enjoyed free entry into Britain, might in the future have 
to surmount the common E.E.C. tariff, whereas E.E.C. goods which were 
previously subject to British tariffs and import controls would enjoy free 
entry, except for meat which might be excluded by quarantine precautions 
against foot and mouth disease. Thus Australia could lose its British markets 
for wheat (to France), for currants (to Greece), for butter and cheese (to 
Denmark and Holland), and for sugar (to beet-growers in Europe and cane- 
growers in the associated territories). In the long run these losses might be 
partially offset if Australian exports could be expanded in markets from which 
E.E.C. supplies were diverted to Britain, but this would not be likely to 
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occur except for crops such as wheat, the European production of which is 
limited because their acreage cannot be readily expanded. 

Secondly, Australian products might be displaced in the British market by 
products from outside countries, such as U.S.A. and the Argentine. This 
could happen because Australian goods in addition to enjoying free entry 
have also for the past thirty years enjoyed a preferential advantage over many 
non-Commonwealth goods which have been subject to British duties. In the 
future, however, Australian goods might be liable under the common E.E.C. 
tariff to pay the same duties as goods from other countries. In this way 
Australia could lose much of its markets for canned fruit and sultanas to the 
U.S.A., and perhaps those for fresh fruit and meat to the Argentine. Some 
commentators think that the losses under this head could exceed those due 
to the direct displacement of Australian by European products. 

Thirdly, it is feared that the British demand for some products, such as 
butter and possibly also meat, could be reduced if prices in the British home 
market are increased to the levels envisaged in the Common Market. British 
consumers could buy less or turn to substitutes, such as margarine in place 
of butter. Against this it is possible that Australia could obtain higher prices 
for a reduced volume of exports, except that it is proposed to impose special 
levies on low-cost products entering the E.E.C. In the long run rising 
standards of living in Britain and in Europe generally might stimulate a 
greater demand in all the Common Market countries for Australian products, 
such as wool and meat. However, these gains are problematical and might 
well be insufficient to offset the short-term losses. 


The Economic Background 


N these various ways, therefore, Australia stands to lose a part of 

its {150 million market for “vulnerable” products hitherto exported to 
the U.K. It is only possible to guess at what would be the exact proportion 
lost, but in a few years it could easily amount to one-half, or £75 million per 
annum, and a figure as high as {110 million was apparently quoted in the 
discussions with Mr. Sandys. To oversea critics this may seem a relatively 
small amount when compared with Australia’s total merchandise exports of 
nearly £930 million a year. Indeed, the Australian Government’s attitude has 
for this very reason been compared unfavourably with that of New Zealand, 
whose losses might be relatively very much greater. However, Australia’s 
need for even marginal amounts of exports has been particularly acute since 
the abolition of import controls in February 1960, and this explains in part 
the Australian attitude. 

Some account has been given in previous issues of THE RouND TABLE of 
the balance-of-payments crisis which threatened Australia after the removal 
of import controls in February 1960. Between that date and the following 
August imports rose from less than £80 million to over £100 million per 
month, and did not fall back to their former level until May 1961, and then 
only after the most severe restrictions on internal credit and activity had 
been in force for six months. For the year 1960-61 as a whole merchandise 
imports exceeded exports by £118 million, and it is by no means certain that 
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the flow of imports will not again outrun that of exports once internal 
activity returns to a more normal level. Towards the end of the last financial 
year exports benefited from higher wool prices and from increased wheat 
shipments to Communist China and certain other countries. These gains 
may be only temporary and wool prices have already weakened. In order to 
stimulate a more permanent expansion of exports much effort has been ex- 
pended by both business men and government officials in seeking new over- 
sea markets. These efforts have not been fruitless, but they could be more 
than offset by any loss of exports to Britain. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
Mr. Sandys’s visit should have occurred at a time when Australia is so acutely 
conscious of its export problems. 

In another respect also current trade difficulties have been important in 
determining the Australian attitude. With her secondary industries threatened 
in recent months by large-scale imports, Australia cannot readily contemplate 
granting preferential entry into her markets to France, Germany and other 
Common Market countries, as she has hitherto done for manufactured im- 
ports from Britain. In the course of coming negotiations, however, the Six 
could well demand such preferential entry as a price for permitting special 
treatment to be accorded to Australian goods entering Britain or other E.E.C. 
countries. Such a demand might be acceded to in respect of capital goods 
and other products not made in Australia (but on which Britain nevertheless 
enjoys a 74 per cent preference), but it could hardly be met in respect of 
imports which compete with local manufactures. Indeed this touches an 
even deeper and more sensitive nerve-spot than the export problem, for in 
Australia, as in many other countries, protection and industrial development 
are traditionally synonymous terms. So far from granting further conces- 
sions, the Australian reaction to the loss of free and preferential entry for 
agricultural products into Britain would almost certainly be the withdrawal 
of the reciprocal preferences for British manufactures that compete with 
Australian manufactures. Such imports would then be subject, like those 
from other E.E.C. countries, to the higher “most-favoured-nation” rates of 
duty instead of the present British preferential rates. This is said to have been 
made clear to Mr. Sandys and it has certainly been evident in press comment. 
However, even this course would not be easy since it would be necessary to 
have due regard to the possible effect of higher duties on the cost of both 
imported materials and of consumer goods entering Australia.* With the 
withdrawal of preferences on British goods, the further question would arise 
of whether preferences should be continued for imports from Canada, India 
and other members of the Commonwealth, if indeed the Commonwealth 
still existed. Thus for Australian tariff policy the implications of Britain’s 
entering the Common Market would be complicated and far-reaching. 


* It may be noted that Australian MFN rates, being generally specific and not ad 
valorem, are not unduly high as compared with many other countries. The withdrawal of 
the British Preferential Tariff might therefore cause only a moderate increase in the cost 
of imports. Moreover the increase might be at least partially offset if concessions were 


made to the E.E.C. countries by reducing the duties on imports of capital goods not made 
in Australia. 
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Another factor in the Australian reaction to the British decision becomes 
evident when we examine the nature of the industries that would be affected 
and their place in the Australian economic structure. The probable effects 
are not concentrated on one major industry, like dairying in New Zealand, 
but are spread over a wide range of small industries. Some of these, however, 
are key industries in the development of various regions of the Australian 
continent and their growth has on more than one occasion in the past been 
regarded as a desirable objective by British as well as by Australian govern- 
ments. Thus the white settlement of the tropical Queensland coast is in- 
timately connected with the future of the sugar industry. Similarly, fruit 
growing (particularly dried fruit) has been the main-stay of many irrigation 
areas along the Murray and its tributaries. But the dried-fruit industry is 
dependent on Britain for 35 per cent of its market, and the sugar industry 
for 27 per cent. The loss of these markets might ultimately mean the abandon- 
ment of large areas that have been settled at great cost, both public and 
private. The land could not readily be used for other purposes, and the 
labour might find no alternative employment within hundreds of miles. 
The damage could thus be permanent and could not be adequately offset, as 
seems to be imagined in some quarters, by a long-term rise in the European 
demand for products such as wool and meat, even if that occurred. 

Moreover, the wool industry itself could be more adversely affected than 
is apparent on first sight. This is because of the peculiar importance of mixed 
sheep and wheat farming in the Australian rural economy. A check to the 
wheat industry, if it occurred, could induce farmers to grow somewhat less 
wheat and more wool, which would then have to carry an increased share of 
the overhead costs of mixed farming, whilst wool prices might be depressed 
by the increased production. Similar repercussions could follow a check to 
the fat lamb industry. And any increase in the costs which wool has to carry 
is likely to stimulate the further development of synthetics, which constitute 
the greatest long-term threat to the future of the industry. 


The Political Implications 


TRUCTURAL changes as great as those indicated above are bound to 

have political significance, particularly since many of the industries most 
directly affected, such as sugar-farming, fruit-growing and dairying, are 
typically industries for the small man. Many are ex-service men who have 
been settled on the land under government settlement and rehabilitation 
schemes. It goes without saying therefore that their welfare has considerable 
emotional and political appeal. In these circumstances the sensitiveness of 
Australian politicians need not be ascribed to the influence of the Country 
Party or to an impending election. It has deeper and more permanent roots 
which cannot be ignored. 

The main political concern of the Australian Government, however, is 
with issues that extend beyond the realm of local politics. The communiqué 
issued at the close of Mr. Sandys’s visit gave expression to their fears that 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market would lead to “a division within 
the Commonwealth” and “a weakening effect on the Commonwealth 
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relationship”. According to a statement made by the Prime Minister a few 
days later there had been a major difference of opinion between himself and 
Mr. Sandys on this issue. The Prime Minister did not elucidate the point 
further, except to say that by joining the Common Market Britain would 
become “intimately involved in European politics for the first time”. The 
implication seems to be that closer political ties (like closer trading ties) with 
Europe will be matched by weaker ones with the Commonwealth. As is well 
known Mr. Menzies was unhappy about the outcome of the last Prime 
Ministers’ Conference and the departure of South Africa from the Common- 
wealth. He may fear that British concern for the welfare of other parts of the 
world rather than for that of the old dominions—who are after all her best 
friends—will lead to further disintegration. He did say, however, that he had 
in mind a “real modification” rather than a “break-up” of the Common- 
wealth. 

In the discussions since Mr. Sandys’s visit two concrete examples have 
emerged of the type of modifications that might occur. The first is the possi- 
bility that the British might succeed in negotiating special arrangements with 
the Common Market for certain Commonwealth countries only. Such special 
arrangements have been mentioned, for example, in the cases of New Zealand 
and the newly independent African countries. The emergence of several 
degrees of Commonwealth membership might thus be accelerated. The 
second concerns the fear that has been voiced by both the Treasurer and the 
Minister of National Development that the Commonwealth countries might 
no longer be able to look to London as the chief source of capital imports. 
This affects Australia particularly as the largest Commonwealth borrower. 
In 1959—6o the private capital inflow into Australia amounted to £190 million 
and well over half of this came from Britain. However, if Britain joins the 
Common Market, British firms may need most of their funds to invest in 
European countries and those countries will presumably have to be granted 


access to the London Market. Thus another Commonwealth link may be 
broken or seriously weakened. 


Another View 


| i was because of their strong views on the political as well as the economic 
implications of Britain’s proposed move that the Australian Ministers 
refused to agree to a communiqué that might be interpreted as implying 
approval. It would be misleading, however, to give the impression that the 
views expressed in government circles are shared by all Australians. One 
newspaper criticized the wording of the official communiqué at the close of 
Mr. Sandys’s visit as “astonishing and indefensible”. A more sober view 
was that there was “no sound argument for standing fast on a set of iron- 
clad Commonwealth preferences if they no longer meet the economic 
requirements of the day”. 

These editorial views are by no means unique. There is perhaps general 
agreement that Australia must be given the opportunity to participate in 
negotiation when “details and arrangements affecting Australian trade” are 
under discussion. However, for a number of years there has been dissatisfac- 
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tion with the preference system. Apart from any local manufacturers who 
might like higher tariffs on competitive British imports, there is a feeling 
that the tariff concessions given to Britain are not fully compensated for by 
those which Australia receives in the British market. Moreover, in the last 
few years the British market has not been expanding so rapidly as formerly; 
there is clear evidence of more rapid expansion in the E.E.C. countries and 
in Japan. Indeed some doubts have been cast on whether the British market 
will expand fast enough to absorb the growing production of primary 
products in the Commonwealth countries. 

In these circumstances Britain’s proposed entry into the E.E.C. has been 
welcomed in some quarters. In the first place there are those who are im- 
pressed by the argument that entry into the Common Market will strengthen 
Britain, both politically and economically. Admittedly the benefits to Aus- 
tralia would only accrue in the long run and would have to be set against 
the short-term losses, but growth and strength offer a better long-term 
prospect than stagnation and weakness. Secondly, the abandonment of the 
preference system would seem to permit and require a more rapid develop- 
ment of Australia’s own natural destiny. For a decade or more Australia has 
been seeking new markets, new supplies of capital and new sources of 
immigration. This process would be accelerated and in particular Australia 
would need to seek further development for her exports of manufactured 
goods as well as of primary products to the countries of South East Asia. 
On the other hand proposals for a Common Market with these countries or 
with New Zealand have not met with great enthusiasm. Thirdly,*the loss of 
preferences in Britain might compel Australia to re-examine the soundness 
of some of her rural industries. Subsidies for the dried fruit and sugar 
industries may well be justified on non-economic grounds, but the same can 
hardly be said of the less viable sections of the dairy industry. Drastic 
changes have already been proposed in the degree and form of the support 
to be given to that industry. Some redistribution of resources may thus be 
highly desirable in Australia’s own interests, provided it can be effected over 
a reasonable transitional period. 

For these various reasons therefore the view has been expressed that if 
Britain does enter the Common Market the short-term losses might be less 
and the long-term gains greater than government spokesmen suggest. Post- 
war developments have added greatly to the resilience and flexibility of the 
Australian economy and outside Canberra at least there is no lack of con- 
fidence among Australians in their own future, nor in their ability to stand on 
their own feet and meet the challenge of the future. 


Australia, 
November 1961. 











NIGERIA’S FIRST YEAR 
ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE 


} ys October of this year the Federation of Nigeria celebrated the first 
anniversary of its independence with celebrations described by its self- 
effacing Prime Minister, Sir Abubakar Balewa, as “modest and befitting a 
developing nation”. His choice of words was significant, for the occasion 
was seen in England as an opportunity to draw attention to the pace of 
development in Nigeria and to suggest it was a reward for her, if not modest 
then certainly moderate, policies at home and abroad. Few sought to in- 
vestigate the causes of these policies or to assess the factors governing their 
continuance. Indeed with Berlin, Ghana, and the Common Market jostling 
each other for headline space, there was little room for anything more than 
a brief pat on the back before passing on to the latest crisis. The result is that 
few people know much about this youngest member of the Commonwealth, 


the largest African State in which self-government can be described as 
successful. 


Organization 


HE Federation of Nigeria was set up in 1953 and comprises three regions, 

each by and large ethnically distinct. A good deal of autonomy has been 
devolved upon their governments so that the Central Government retains 
only such subjects as are essentially federal: for example, defence, police and 
external affairs. The country itself is 370,000 square miles in area and has a 
population of nearly 40 millions. The Northern Region comprises almost 
two-thirds of the country and is mostly savanna grasslands and semi-desert. 
The Eastern Region has an area of 29,000 square miles and the Western 
45,000. Both are flat and low-lying, very humid and covered with thick 
bush. Scenically there is little of value outside the northern deserts. 

There are no internal tariffs, and customs and excise duties are levied by 
the Federal Government only on goods crossing Nigerian boundaries. Last 
year £63 million was raised from this source out of a total federal revenue of 
£88-8 million. But under a complex system revised in 1959, some £38 million 
was allocated to the regional governments for their own uses. So, with the 
three regions both ethnically and economically distinct, it is not surprising 
to find that the three major political parties operating in the federal sphere 
are regionally based. 

The predominantly Muslim north is the home of the conservative Northern 
People’s Congress (N.P.C.). The National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons (N.C.N.C.) of more radical traditions draws its support from 
the dominant Ibo people in the Eastern Region, while the Action Group 
draws its support principally from the Western Region. At the 1959 federal 
elections no party gained a clear majority of the 312 seats in the Federal 


Parliament; but each, unsurprisingly, gained a majority of the seats in its 
E 
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own area. However, the enormous size of the Northern Region (it has 174 
seats) meant that while people voted by tribe and religion the N.P.C. was 
assured of the largest following in the Federal Parliament. In fact it won 
142 seats out of the 174, losing principally to the Action Group. In the 
south the N.C.N.C. and Action Group both gained seats in the minority 
areas of their opponents’ region. A coalition government of N.P.C. and 
N.C.N.C. was formed under Sir Abubakar Balewa, a northerner. The 
N.C.N.C. leader, however, Dr. Azikiwe (““Zik”) chose to remain outside 
the Government and subsequently became Governor General, thus bringing 
his active political life to a premature end. The Action Group took up the 
duties of opposition in the Federal Parliament. 


Early Federal Tensions 


ONSIDERABLE pessimism accompanied the granting of independence 

to the Federation in 1960, and one year of stable self-government is an 
achievement that goes far to discredit earlier councils of gloom. It is worth 
while recalling the three principal dangers which last year seemed to be 
threatening the Federation’s survival. 

The first was the tension between the feudal Muslim society of the north 
and the more democratic traditions of the east and west, richer and with a 
higher level of development. The British policy of indirect rule had protected 
the authority of the Muslim princes, and fear that the onset of democracy 
would erode their authority had led them to back-pedal on the eve of 
independence, thus, in southern eyes, branding themselves more firmly as 
reactionaries. 

The second lay in the bitter tribal antagonism between the predominantly 
Ibo N.C.N.C. and the Yoruba Action Group. Many people felt that, quite 
apart from their mutual dislike of the north, the southerners would be unable 
to co-operate among themselves once the imperial power was no longer 
there as referee. 

This rivalry was further heightened by the fact that their leaders, Dr. 
Azikiwe (N.C.N.C.) and Chief Awolowo (A.G.), were the two fathers of 
Nigerian nationalism, and, not surprisingly, incapable of working together. 

Thirdly, there was the sectionalism already manifest in a movement to 
create new States for the minority groups in each region. The British Govern- 
ment rejected the plan as the thin end of the tribal wedge that would weaken 
the Federal Government critically and eventually destroy it altogether. How- 
ever, both the Action Group and the N.C.N.C. were early to espouse the 
“New States Movement” as it came to be called, although their subsequent 
reluctance to do much about it suggests that their motives were largely 
expeditious. 


Faith in Federation 


HAT strikes the visitor to Nigeria today is the strong determination 
among the educated classes to preserve the Federation, and their 
equally firm conviction that it will survive. This optimism is not unjustified. 
The fact that for a year the Federation has been run by a coalition between 
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left and right wing parties offers some insight into the forces operating for 
its preservation. The ministerial offices, motor cars, expense accounts and 
all the other ostentatious paraphernalia of government point to the leaders’ 
unconcealed enjoyment of their positions. In African politics, where party 
differences are so frequently based on personal animosities and are at heart 
far less substantial than they may at first appear, this can be an important 
consideration in preserving a coalition. But besides this, there are two other 
factors which have helped to preserve the Federation under a stable govern- 
ment. One is a widespread perception of its economic advantages; the other 
is a widespread belief in Nigeria’s potential leadership in African and world 
affairs. Of course such agreement is not a guarantee of political tranquillity. 
However, when combined with the sobering realities of independent nation- 
hood, it has helped to lessen party controversy over the broad outlines of 
Nigeria’s domestic policy, with the result that divisions now run deepest 
around the conduct of foreign policy, where the old moods of militant 
nationalism can be revived with an ease denied to the home front. The 
editor of a Lagos newspaper summed up intelligent opinion on the Federa- 
tion: “Any damage to it would mean penury for us, and Waterloo for 
African Nationalism. West Africa would lose her natural leader.” 

The real basis of Nigerian unity lies in the economic advantages inherent 
in a single tariff area of 339,000 square miles with a 40-million population 
increasing by a million every 18 months. These have been firmly grasped by 
the Nigerian Federal Government, whose efforts are now largely directed 
towards providing the framework within which a mixed economy of the 
European type can develop. Nearly 40 per cent of development spending 
between 1955 and 1966 will have been on communications. And there are 
at present long-term plans for a dam on the Niger (£68 million) and new 
berths at Lagos harbour (£20 million). 


The Importance of Regionalism 


HE compliment to the Federal Government’s role as caretaker of the 

channels of trade and development is the strength of regionalism reflected 
in their nearly complete financial autonomy. It is this loose federal structure 
that explains Nigeria’s decision to build her future on capitalism and the 
unrivalled political stability she offers to the investor with an eye for Africa. 
The growth of regional autonomy has prevented the emergence of any single 
leader personally identified with the nation’s destiny, as Nkrumah was, who 
might be tempted to push through a crash programme of development by 
strong arm means in order to unify and strengthen the country behind him. 
Instead, regional politics have tended to remain closely in touch with the 
lives of the inhabitants. Other factors have assisted also. Nigeria’s compara- 
tively easy road to independence has prevented demagogy and slogans from 
intervening to separate the political flavour of the country from the tradi- 
tional characteristics of its people. In the north they still have the respect of 
a Muslim culture for property and social status; while the peoples of the 
south enjoy a customary free enterprise that even allows their women 
the right of separate income. These indigenous tendencies are reflected in the 
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moderate capitalistic policies of the regional governments, and, perhaps more 
dramatically, in the processions of American limousines thronging the nar- 
row streets of the capital and the other manifestations of the renaissance 
which the southern peoples are going through, with its undreamt of wealth 
and emphasis on the rewards of individual endeavour. 


Development 


| gentgoneen-getited for development is shared between the regions and 
the Federal Government. In this field also the regional governments 
are highly autonomous. However, a National Economic Council was created 
in 1955 to consolidate federal and regional development activity, and was 
subsequently strengthened by the addition of a Joint Planning Committee 
in 1959. The system is typically Nigerian. The distribution of power between 
the two governments is calculated to impress the investor with the economic 
cohesiveness of the nation and assist the regional government with federal 
grants for capital expenditure. But the regional governments are left enough 
freedom to become vigorously competitive in their programmes of indus- 
trialization. So, foreign investment may be attracted by the activities of the 
Federal Government and channelled through the planning committees to 
the most desirable area. But such money tends to be in the form of capital 
aid and loans, like, for example, America’s promise of assistance for Nigeria’s 
new but vague five-year plan, which Sir Abubakar secured on his recent 
tour. Specifically industrial investment is more often a matter of negotiation 
between the regional government and the foreign interest concerned. 

Each region runs a development corporation financed largely from the 
revenues of its marketing board, and responsible for the administration of 
development grants, its own projects, and the encouragement of foreign 
investment. But Nigerian capitalism does not profess /aissez-faire. Young 
industries are protected by tariffs, and the development corporations fre- 
quently enter into partnership with the investor and may become the eventual 
owners. The Western Region Development Corporation, the most ambitious 
of the three, has invested £11 million in its own industrial and agricultural 
projects, which include rubber plantations, a plastic factory and group 
farms. Unfortunately it was badly advised on some undertakings, but its 
staff have enormous drive and its rubber in particular has excellent prospects. 
A good example of the amount of initiative over development left in the hands 
of a regional government was provided last August, when Dr. Okpara, 
Premier of the Eastern Region, returned from a world tour with promises 
of £10 million of foreign investment for his region. 

Nigeria’s political stability and moderate capitalist outlook are largely 
attributable to the Central Government’s heavy devolution of power upon 
the shoulders of the regional governments. Not only has this served to 
preserve them as expressions of the natural order of society, run in the north 
by Muslim aristocrats and by the propertied middle class in the south. It has 
also made criticism of a region at federal level unreal. For the federal legisla- 
ture is not just constitutionally incapable of interference apart from the 
most dire eventualities. It does not wish to be capable. For no matter how 
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much the Action Group may dislike the feudal abuses of the northern emirs, 


they are unwilling to surrender their own sovereignty and so unwilling to 
interfere with other people’s. 


Federal Politics 


HIS is one reason behind the rather artificial nature of federal politics. 

Often the noise is considerable but its significance slight. For the move- 
ment of politics is sowed down against this background of common econo- 
mic outlook and determination to preserve the Federation. There is scarcely 
any dissent from the broad lines of internal policy, either in the newspapers 
or in the spacious federal chamber. And so debate gives way to displays of 
violent regional and personal acrimony. There is little else to keep the parties 
divided. 

The true voice of radicalism in Nigeria is not to be found in Parliament. 
It is the preserve of the Nigerian Youth Congress, a small body, not yet an 
official political party, under the presidency of a young bearded doctor called 
Tunji Otegbeye. Drawing its sixty thousand membership from among the 
educated youth, it calls for the substitution of a unitary constitution for the 
federal one, a more socialistic approach to internal economic problems and 
Nigeria’s avowal of a Nkrumahist foreign policy. Dr. Otegbeye, at present 
branded as the leader of Nigeria’s angry young men, will soon be entering 
the hustings. And his entrance will strengthen the hand of the N.C.N.C. 
radical wing, who are at present gagged by their party’s alliance with the 
conservative N.P.C. A division in the party’s ranks may be expected. 

But although considerable unanimity attends the conduct of internal 
affairs, this is not the case in foreign policy, where criticism of Balewa’s 
failure to supersede Nkrumah as acknowledged leader of African nationalism 
is mounting among sections of the population who as yet hold small brief 
for Ghana’s left wing internal policies. They view with disappointment the 
Government’s record of caution over Angola, and its failure to attend the 
Belgrade Conference, and hanker after a dynamic leader who will keep them 
firmly in the world’s headlines. The Government is not insensitive to this 
criticism. But the conference it held in July to get public approval for its 
policies was turned into a defeat. And we may expect some hardening of its 
foreign policy in future. 

The remaining issue of importance is the creation of a mid-west State 
based on Benin province. In fact the movement’s origins lie in the nationalism 
of the Benin peoples, who differ linguistically from the rest of the Yoruba 
and are inclined to support the N.C.N.C. At heart the Action Group are 
opposed, especially since the discovery of oil in the proposed region. But 
they are unlikely to make a serious issue of what is anyway dependent on an 
unpredictable referendum. The movements for new States in the other two 
regions seem to be declining, and the whole issue looks like a damp squib. 


The State of the Parties 


—— to survey the condition of the parties, the most noticeable 
feature is the decline of the N.C.N.C., which under the leadership of 
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Dr. Azikiwe was until recently the most forceful organ of nationalism in the 
country. However, since his resignation to take up the governorship general 
disintegration has set in. Like most radical parties it traditionally lacked 
cohesion, but previous fissures have largely been the result of personal 
animosities, for Dr. Azikiwe was a notoriously difficult man to work with 
and always reluctant to delegate authority. Now, however, hostility between 
the radical backbenchers and the rich but tarnished leadership is far more a 
matter of principle. 

Although strong in the east, the foothold of its northern branch, the 
Northern Elements Progressive Union, is unlikely to grow stronger. Its left 
wing has broken away, accusing the leadership of betraying party principles. 
In the event of an alliance between the N.C.N.C. radicals and the new 
Nigerian Youth Congress, the first truly national party would be born to 
threaten that Nigerian federalism on which so many of the country’s current 
characteristics, loudly applauded in the West, depend. 

It is unfair to brand the N.P.C. as undemocratic in a country where all 
parties are based on tribal loyalty. When it comes to voting, Nigerians, like 
people everywhere else, show little aptitude for choice. But there is no 
doubting that as far as leadership and policy are concerned, this is the party 
of the emirs. Its president is the remote and controversial Sir Ahamadu 
Bello, Sardau.1a of Sokoto, and the most powerful of the Muslim potentates. 
Seldom leaving his distant principality, he shows an aristocrat’s disdain for 
the routine of politics. But whatever his original intentions, he is no longer 
a Nigerian John of Gaunt, the eminence grise behind the Prime Minister. For 
Sir Abubakar Balewa, whose personal popularity has increased immeasurably 
since independence, recently made clear the Government’s dissociation from 
the Sardauna’s talk of the Northern Region’s associating itself with a pro- 
posed commonwealth of Muslim States. He now has the upper hand over 
the emirs, although with characteristic tact he seldom shows it. For Sir 
Abubakar is a realist who perceives that above all the clamour for a more 
radical foreign policy, must be set the paramount need of preserving Nigeria’s 
attractiveness to foreign investors. And although, like Disraeli, he is educat- 
ing his party, he sees that the conservative but still all-powerful northern 
emirs cannot be moved too fast, if their faith in the Federation is to be 
maintained. 

His worries do not end here, for there is still the task of preserving his 
coalition both from its internal disruptive tendencies and before the assaults 
of the Action Group opposition. The tensions here can be considerable, as 
when last summer, for example, he had to reject N.C.N.C. allegations that 
victimization of their members in the west justified the intervention of the 
Federal Government. 

Eventually, of course, education will break the grip of the emirs in the 
north. Some observers give them another five years, others longer. But when 
that day comes the N.P.C., at present the largest party in the country, will 
no longer be recognizable. Perhaps a metamorphosis will occur (this is cer- 
tainly Balewa’s hope) or perhaps it will be replaced by others. It is impossible 
to say. But the likelihood is that as education begins to make its effect, the 
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Action Group will profit, to begin with at any rate. They won 24 seats in 
the region at the last federal election and, with N.E.P.U. in disarray, are 
now the only viable opposition. But their growing strength in the north 
also means the dilution of regionalism as it is today. 

In a country where most voters are illiterate, the Action Group use a green 
palm-tree as their sign. It is rapidly becoming symbolic of all that is efficient, 
if nepotistic, in Nigerian government. Although they are the federal opposi- 
tion, their modern air-conditioned offices in Lagos contrast pointedly with 
the squalid confusion in their rivals’ headquarters. Currently the Western 
Region is the richest in the Federation. Their provisional current revenue 
for 1960 is £19°6 million and their capital expenditure for the same year 
£11-7 million. The Northern Region, although so much larger, had a total 
revenue of {16-6 million and a capital expenditure of only £5-6 million. 
Considerable foreign capital is being attracted to the west as well: Dunlop 
and Raleigh are two firms recently to build factories there; they already have 
a cement company, and a textile mill is under construction. 

The Action Group is a party both of intellectuals and of the middle class. 
The Yoruba are traditionally an urban people and in their towns today the 
twentieth century seldom penetrates behind the main street into the old 
world of narrow alleys and windowless walled compounds, brown, dusty and 
austere. Nowhere in Nigeria are the ideals of free enterprise more firmly 
embedded than among these volatile, intelligent, but acquisitive peoples. 
But just as their capitalism is moderate so in practice is their selfishness. For 
in many respects they have a strong sense of community expressed in their 
party’s real awareness of current social problems and its bold attempts to 
tackle them. Primary education is free, and so is the health service for 
children under 18. There is an extensive rural education system, loan facilities 
for small business men and an imginative scheme for resettling the urban 
unemployed as productive farmers. 

A man linked closely to the rising fortunes of the Western Region is its 
Premier, Chief Akintola. He is a man to watch. Indeed with party morale 
high after recent sweeping victories in the local elections, the Action Group 
may well seem heir to the future. 

But what is this future? It is easy to be over-optimistic. And certainly 
many Nigerians deeply resent our patronizing attitude towards them. As a 
prominent Nigerian columnist wrote recently: ““We are fed up with being 
called Britain’s nice child. It makes us feel such a cissy.” 


Economic Problems 


IGERIA’s balance-of-payments deficit has been increasing since 1955 

and, although a slight improvement was shown in 1956, the loss was 
still nowhere near covered by oversea private investment, which this year 
will probably top £18 million. Sterling assets of the Federal Government 
have declined by £17 million since 1955 to around £30 million in June, 
while the fall has been more dramatic with those of the regional develop- 
ment corporations and marketing boards. Furthermore, the pattern of Nigeria 
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trade has altered appreciably over the last ten years. Her exports to the Six 
in 1950 were a mere £3-5 million, but by last year they had risen to a total 
of £49°5 million. Of this some £20 million was accounted for by palm and 
groundnut products, which will meet heaviest competition from the Asso- 
ciated Members who now enjoy preferential entry into the Common Market. 
Clearly Nigeria will have to come to terms with E.E.C. 

Indeed, in coming to any estimation of Nigeria’s position it is necessary 
first to remember that, for all the impressive statistics about industrialization, 
over 80 per cent of her exports are still agricultural and only one person in 
forty is a wage-earner. Despite a large national income of £800 million the 
income per head is barely £30 a year: as one economist has had occasion to 
remind us, “absolute poverty is absolute”. And although the people may 
have a richer cultural tradition than one finds on the east coast, say, their 
poverty is as terrible and as challenging as that anywhere. Beside it, the present 
rate of capital expenditure is woefully inadequate. Of course this is the case 
all over the undeveloped world, but then one relies on the strength of the 
old social systems to keep the underprivileged masses resigned during the 
long process of advancement. In this. way some stability is possible. 


Future Stability ? 


Bit how long will Nigeria remain stable and her own brand of regionalized 
nationalism last? Industrialization itself breaks many bonds. It will 
clearly be difficult to absorb the 2:5 million children presently at school. 
Already they are saying that in Lagos three-quarters of the population is 
unemployed. Certainly a grim familiarity haunts the sight of Africans driving 
to lunch in their Chryslers past pavements covered with unemployed dozing 
in the noon sun, like so much dynamite waiting for a match. 

Nigeria’s regionalized nationalism is threatened on the level of party 
politics also. For the three parties are ceasing to be mirrors of each region. 
In the past they may have stultified the growth of radicalism, and turned 
political energy inwards towards the horizons of the tribe, not the nation. 
But in the north the present political system cannot last long, and in the east 
it is threatened with schism. The new broad nationalism of the Youth Con- 
gress, no longer based on the tribe, has clearly excited sympathy among the 
young far in excess of its paid-up membership. The more the Action Group 
trains its sights on the other regions, the closer it too becomes to a truly 
Nigerian party. Change is clearly at hand. It seems likely that regionalism 
will decay and be replaced by a true nationalism drawing the country as a 
whole more firmly together. But to what end and with what governing 
ideology? This will depend on whether success or failure attend the present 
experiment in Black capitalism. And if during her inevitable political develop- 
ment a spark of radicalism should fly off to ignite the dry tinder of unemploy- 
ment and frustration, this would reveal a failure of the system. 

So it is wise not to be deceived by the apparent tranquillity of the Nigerian 
scene. But there is no need for panic, either, for the seeds of moderation are 
deeply sown. The point is that if capitalism is to have any relevance to Africa, 
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it must be made to work in Nigeria. It is the concern of the West to see that 
the affluence of Lagos, with its skyscrapers rising out of slums, and its 
crowded noisy night clubs, is symbolic of the nation and not the final fling 
of the ancien régime before the guillotine’s descent. 








UNITED KINGDOM 
MEASURE OF TRUTH 


| iy we stay on the low plane of domestic politics and concern ourselves 
only with the ups and downs of party fortunes in the country, it must be 
admitted that Mr. Macmillan and the Conservative Party have known far 
rougher times. True, the public opinion polls are showing that Mr. Gaitskell 
and Labour have closed the gap since the general election of 1959, and 
that, theoretically at least, the Government would lose a lot of ground if an 
appeal were made to the country now. But this does not mean much. We 
now stand midway between two general elections, and it is natural that the 
enthusiastic enjoyment of a remarkable victory should have died away with- 
out yet being replaced by a heave to win again. Meanwhile the Government 
have not slipped anywhere near so far out of public favour as they did im- 
mediately after the Suez military action of 1956 and the economic crisis of 
1958. By-elections are not being lost by Conservative abstentions, and the 
Government are not under very fierce pressure in Parliament. On present 
evidence, there is no reason at all why the Conservatives should not win 
their fourth general election in succession when Mr. Macmillan eventually 
decides to go to the country; and it is no particular secret that Mr. Macleod, 
who has now succeeded Mr. Butler as chairman of the party organization, 
believes that the victory can indeed be gained if only the Conservatives can 
check the feeling that “it is time for a change” by showing that they still 
have work to do which is relevant to the nation’s sense of its need. 

But this is not the only political plane, or even the most important plane. 
At another level it is utterly true to say that no Conservative Government 
since Sir Winston Churchill returned to office in 1951 has begun a new parlia- 
mentary year with such a formidable accumulation of tremendous questions 
awaiting answer. First, there is the Berlin crisis. Secondly, the economic 
crisis, accompanied by background fears of industrial trouble during the 
winter. Thirdly, whether Britain should join the European Economic 
Community on the terms that the Six, at the end of the next eight or nine 
months of negotiation, will be prepared to offer. 

It is in this sense that everybody in British politics, irrespective of party, 
feels that the moment of truth for Britain has come. In more ways than 
one, without delay, the Government have to choose our destiny. The Suez 
operation may not really divide Britain’s past from its future, but it seems to 
do. Before that it was possible for many people to believe, or to feel, that 
their country still had an undeniable claim to be reckoned a major Power 
capable of acting independently in protecting or promoting its national 
interest. It was no mere expediency or “gimmick” when Mr. Macmillan, on 
succeeding Sir Anthony Eden as Prime Minister in January 1957, straight- 
way began to repair the damage done to the Anglo-American partnership 
and then went on to preach his doctrine of interdependence. The doctrine 
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has developed progressively. We have seen it at work in the acceleration of 
the movement of colonial territories to self-government within the Common- 
wealth, and now we are seeing it in the British application for membership 
of the Treaty of Rome. In other words, Mr. Macmillan and his Ministers 
have made their realistic assessment of Britain’s place in the world as it now 
is and have not flinched from the full logic of what they see. 

But this is not to say that the Government believe Britain’s influence has 
become, will become or should become less than it has been. Quite the 
contrary. The lesson they are teaching is that Britain and the Common- 
wealth, linked intimately with the United States and western Europe, must 
so build the bases of life that the influence continues in a rapidly changing 
world. One Minister after another at this year’s Conservative conference in 
Brighton, for example, took as his text the need to establish a strong British 
economy, because without this foreign policy, defence policy and the standard 
of life of all the people would be weakened and a decline both material and 
spiritual would begin. 

In the last few months the Government have not only done some running 
repairs on the economy but have begun to feel their way towards some 
really radical action to bring inflation under control, and to plan the national 
housekeeping so that incomes do not run ahead of true earnings. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been having some exploratory 
talks with both employers and trade union leaders which are designed to 
prepare the way for persuading the nation that everybody must cut his coat 
according to his cloth, as they have not done for many years; and Mr. Henry 
Brooke, one of the toughest and most capable of Ministers, has been appointed 
to the new post of Chief Secretary at the Treasury to help in co-ordinating 
and carrying out the plan. 

Two things are worth saying. First, the Government have not chosen a 
politically felicitous time to start persuading the trade union leaders to hold 
their wage and salary demands in check until productivity catches up with 
incomes. The April Budget will for some time compromise the “little 
Budget” which represented Mr. Lloyd’s second thoughts in July. Secondly, 
it is embarrassing for a Conservative Administration which came into office 
ten years ago with the slogan of “Conservative freedom works”, now to have 
to start talking about grand economic plans that have for many a distinct 
Socialist flavour. Yet there seems to be little doubt that not only Conser- 
vatives but most of the country would accept the kind of plan Mr. Lloyd 
proposes if only it were carried out boldly and fairly. For their part, many 
Conservatives are disillusioned to find that after ten years of Conservative 
government the country still flounders through rapid cycles of boom and 
recession, of accelerator and brake; and in the country generally there now 
seems to be a growing sense that “the affluent society” has a perilously 
insecure foundation. 

Nothing, perhaps, could have sharpened this sense more than the debate 
on whether Britain should go into Europe if it is offered the chance. At the 
beginning of the year the subject was hardly discussed even in political 
circles. Within a few months, by adroit Government handling, it became a 
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dominant political controversy, and now there is hardly any intelligent per- 
son who wants for views upon it or who is not going in search of views 
about it. It loomed large at both the Conservative and Labour party con- 
ferences ; the newspapers have appointed “Common Market correspondents”, 
and radio and television scarcely let a week pass without some exploration of 
the issues. The lesson has now been well learned almost everywhere in 
Britain that the Six countries of the Common Market are stirring with new 
energy, and that a challenge is being made which Britain will ignore at its 
peril. As the Government put it, Britain will have to be prepared for great 
changes if we join the Common Market, but it will not be able to evade the 
need for great changes merely by staying out. And as the months pass there 
is less and less doubt about the decision of Mr. Macmillan and his Govern- 
ment. If reasonable safeguards can be had from the Six and can be added to 
the existing Articles of the Rome Treaty by way of protocol, the Government 
are sure that Britain must go in. 


Controversy without the Facts 


IVELY as the Common Market debate has become, most of the advocacy 
for either going in or staying out has been academic. This was well 
illustrated at the party conferences. The reason is plain: Mr. Heath, the 
Lord Privy Seal, is now negotiating with the Six and until he surfaces some 
time next year, and declares precisely what the terms are, nobody can know 
or guess the balance of gain and loss. Until then, the Europeans will be 
able to make the largest claims about the benefits to the British economy 
of signing the Treaty, and the opposite camp will be able to take extreme 
positions about the threat to British sovereignty, to the maintenance of the 
Commonwealth connexion and to British agriculture as it is now supported. 
Meanwhile, British industry as a whole keeps significantly quiet, and the 
Trades Union Congress balances on the fence. If either one, or both, of these 
voices came out collectively in favour or against, the political issue would 
almost certainly be near to solution. It is proof enough of the Government’s 
reading of the future that they have themselves taken the initiative in leading 
the horse to the water which it may in the end refuse to drink. 

At the Conservative conference the argument turned almost wholly on the 
political questions involved, and there was hardly a reference to the effects on 
industry. Sir Derek Walker-Smith, Q.C., the former Minister of Health (no 
less significantly a former chairman of the Conservative backbenchers’ 1922 
committee), has become the leader of the Conservative group in Parliament 
who have made a frontal attack on the application to join E.E.C., and he also 
led the opposition at the party conference. He is mainly basing himself on the 
issue of diminished sovereignty—that is, the ability of Britain, once within 
the Treaty of Rome, to pursue her own national interest over a wide and 
complex area of policy, ranging from the Monarchy and Commonwealth 
Preference to the possible influx of Italian unemployed. Sir Derek made one 
of the outstanding backbench speeches of recent years during the Commons 
debate in July, and when he gave a repeat performance at Brighton he drew 
what proved to be a deceptive outburst of fellow feeling from the conference 
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representatives. As it turned out, they cheered him but would not vote for 
him. A motion supporting the Government’s application to go into the 
Common Market was carried overwhelmingly on a show of hands; in a hall 
containing up to 4,000 “delegates” there were probably fewer than 40 hands 
raised against the Government. But too much should not yet be read into 
this. The cheers Sir Derek won were obviously to be explained by the 
audience’s appreciation of what might be called a traditional Conservative 
speech magnificently delivered. But Sir Derek and his lieutenants were not 
hoping at this early stage to check the Government in their tracks. They 
were simply marking out with ranging shots the area on which the barrage 
will come crumping down when the Government report to the country on 
the outcome of the present negotiations with the Six. 

At the Labour conference the leaders were wholly concerned with avoiding 
a commitment either for or against going into Europe. Mr. Gaitskell and his 
colleagues, who are known to be divided fairly evenly, have had to take a few 
gibes from commentators for choosing to be indecisive on one of the most 
crucial political questions of the day, but it is hard to blame them. They, too, 
need facts to base themselves on; and since the Government are at least 
theoretically reserving their position until the negotiation is completed, the 
Opposition cannot be fairly asked to do more. But the coyness of the leaders 
did not teach discretion to the delegates who spoke. There were passionate 
speeches for going in, no less passionate speeches for staying out; and there 
was one speech of high quality from Sir Alan Birch, the chairman of the 
T.U.C. economic committee, which balanced the argument with care and 
then leant just slightly in favour of Europeanism. In the end the conference 
left the subject in the “pending tray”, though not before the leader of the 
agricultural workers had made clear that he and his men feared for the fate 
of British agriculture under the Treaty. (The chemical workers’ leader was 
all in favour, and a miner M.P. was hotly against.) 

So far as one may measure trends of opinion just now, it seems fair to say 
that if the Six come some way to meet the British Government by safe- 
guarding Commonwealth interests, agriculture and the other countries 
now in the European Free Trade Association, a majority within the Labour 
Party and within the T.U.C. may be expected to support the principle of 
going into Europe—although they would be more than human if they did 
not carefully reserve their right to challenge innumerable points of detail. 
But this movement of opinion could be reversed if the Six showed them- 
selves to be hard, or even grudging, bargainers. If the Government are not 
going to run headlong into serious political trouble next summer, it will be 


important to them to show that the safeguards conceded in the protocols 
are real. 


The Old, Old Promise 


HE economic background to the Common Market debate is forbidding 
but not entirely without promise. The United Kingdom balance of pay- 
ments for the first half of the year, state the Treasury, contained a number of 
exceptional items “‘but there is no doubt that the underlying position was still 
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unsatisfactory”. Sterling came under extreme pressure, largely because in the 
previous two years a heavy deficit had been covered by mounting short- 
term debt. To quote from the Treasury’s Bu/letin for Industry: 


The country got through this period of strain, first as a result of substantial 
help from foreign central banks and afterwards by a large drawing from the 
International Monetary Fund. The balance of payments on current account was 
in fact improving and may have improved further since the middle of the year. 
There would, however, be better grounds for confidence that the improvement 
will be lasting if it depended less on a fall in imports and more on an increase in 
exports. Because invisible earnings have fallen so drastically we need a much 
better visible balance than in the past, though how big depends partly on the 
future level of net overseas investment and the unpredictable extent of the 
balancing item. But there is no doubt that the surplus must be large enough not 
only to bring us back into overall balance but also to ptovide for the repayment 
of the drawing from the International Monetary Fund. 


To this may be added the fact that business optimism has been lessening 
significantly. More firms have been working below capacity or have had more 
unused capacity, and there has been no further increase in the labour pressure. 
Investment is on a downward trend. But the experts consider that the outlook 
for export demand could be very good if openings now developing in the 
world are exploited. For some time ahead world trade is expected to rise, and 
primary producing countries, it is thought, should be able to increase their 
volume of imports next year. 

It might sound well enough to the determined optimist, but the country 
has learned from hard experience that this promise could be only another 
turn of the old, old trade cycle unless the Government, through Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr. Brooke, succeed in proportioning what is spent to what is earned. 


Organization Man 


HERE was never any doubt that Mr. Macmillan would reshuffle his minis- 

terial pack before the new parliamentary session began. Hints had been 
dropping like autumn leaves for some time that Mr. R. A. Butler would not 
continue as chairman of the Conservative Party organization, partly because 
he had become overloaded with work (he was also Leader of the House, 
Home Secretary, and in all but name deputy Prime Minister), partly because 
Central Office felt that the chairmanship called for somebody’s full-time 
attention. There had also been murmurings in the Commons that Mr. Butler 
had been too much distracted by other interests to keep an unceasing watch 
in the Chamber as a Leader of the House should, and here and there unjust 
criticisms that the party machine, which is the chairman’s responsibility, had 
lost some of its tuning. But when the changes were announced they sur- 
prised Conservatives. The Prime Minister not only took the chairmanship 
away from Mr. Butler but also the Leadership of the House, and in a signi- 
ficant demonstration of personal confidence he placed both with Mr. Iain 
Macleod, who as Colonial Secretary had been given a rougher ride by 
Conservative backbenchers during last session than any other Minister. 
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Mr. Macleod also became Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, which is 
virtually a sinecure office. 

Therefore, Mr. Butler was deprived of two of the three hats he has been 
wearing on the apparent grounds that he had been overburdened; and Mr. 
Macleod was given three hats instead of one on the apparent grounds that the 
chairman of the party organization needs to be also the Leader of the House 
of Commons. (The day when the party chairman was not a parliamentarian 
seems to have ended.) These changes inevitably provoked a lot of speculation 
about the rise and fall in the standing of Mr. Butler and Mr. Macleod in the 
higher counsels of the Conservative Party. Was Mr. Macmillan designedly 
diminishing Mr. Butler, the most experienced Minister on the Treasury bench 
(he has now been in office over a period of nearly thirty years) and one of the 
three outstanding post-war reformers of the party structure, party policy and 
party attitudes to whom the Conservatives today owe far more than they 
really owe to Disraeli or Lord Randolph Churchill? Was he also meaning to 
influence the party’s choice of his own successor* by decisively putting the 
reins of power into the hands of Mr. Macleod? These were fascinating 
political questions, and a little time had to pass before anybody could be 
reasonably sure about the answers. They were all the more fascinating not 
only because Mr. Macleod was brought into politics by Mr. Butler himself in 
1946 but because he personally symbolizes the new kind of professional 
Conservative politician; he is one of the group of brilliant organization men 
whose talents were enlisted to win back the ground lost in the Conservatives’ 
electoral disaster of 1945. (Other Cabinet Ministers of the type are Mr. 
Reginald Maudling, the new Colonial Secretary, and Mr. Enoch Powell, 
a former Professor of Greek who is now Minister of Health.) Mr. Macleod, it 
is worth remembering, is the idol of an increasingly important element in the 
Conservative rank and file in the country—the new Conservatives, as they 
are conveniently called, to distinguish them from the lords, baronets, 
knights and men of wealth whose hold on the constituency associations is 
rapidly passing away. 

To some extent it must be true that Mr. Butler’s stature within the 
Conservative Party at Westminster and outside has been reduced by the 
changes. He is no longer the obvious Crown Prince (he was that in 1957, too) 
but one of three or four likely candidates—of whom Mr. Macleod is now not 
only the most important but the best able to build up his own image as a 
leader within the party through the possession of the chairmanship and the 
Leadership of the House. This was not necessarily what Mr. Macmillan had 
immediately in mind, for it soon became known that Mr. Butler would have 
been openly described as deputy Prime Minister if there had not been con- 
stitutional delicacies involved. Short of being given the formal style, this 
will continue to be his role. As such he is relieving the Prime Minister of some 
of the burden he has to carry, more particularly the chairmanship of the 
ministerial committee which will be busy during the next few months making 
studies of Common Market questions. Here we see a new idea at work. 


* As leader. The choice of a successor to the Prime Minister can be made only by the Queen. 
—Eaditor. 
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Mr. Macmillan decided more than a year ago that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, as 
Foreign Secretary, had to bear too heavy a load, and in his ministerial 
changes of July 1960 he gave Lord Home the services at the Foreign Office 
of Mr. Edward Heath, another Cabinet Minister. The system of “‘double- 
banking” is thought to have worked extremely well, and now Mr. Macmillan 
has extended it to his own responsibilities and also to the Treasury, where 
Mr. Brooke, as Chief Secretary, will supervise forward planning of the 
economy and the Chancellor of the Exchequer will continue to be responsible 
for the Budget and the Department as a whole. 

The elevation of Mr. Macleod has some special significance. It undoubtedly 
proves that Mr. Macmillan means to take the Government and his party 
down the middle road in British politics. In the last two or three years Mr. 
Macleod has moved away from the position of protégé to Mr. Butler. He has 
made himself a force within the Cabinet and the party in his own right. But 
his Radical Toryism is unchanged. He is as much committed to the middle 
road as Mr. Butler, and perhaps has rather fewer reservations than Mr. 
Butler (in the colonies, for instance). Mr. Macleod happens to be obsessed by 
Disraeli’s vision of “‘one nation”, and he would no doubt be willing to say 
that over a wide area of policy most Conservatives and most Labour followers 
can march in harmony together. We may assume, then, that as chairman of 
the Conservative party organization he will encourage the new Conserva- 
tives who do not live in the past but are liberal, sometimes militantly liberal, 
in outlook; and that as Leader of the House he will guide government 
policies, so far as he can, in the direction of national unity. The possibility of 
his one day becoming the Conservative Leader must now be reckoned with. 
Age is on his side—he is 48. Political ability is on his side—until he became 
Colonial Secretary he had not aroused a word of damaging criticism since he 
entered politics. Ambition is on his side—he does not deny that he would 
like to reach the highest office, although he adds that in the Conservative 
Party this is never for the man himself to choose. Social trends in Britain are 
also probably on his side—he is one of the Conservative party’s strongest 
links between the old order and the new. 


Control of Immigration 


HE statistical background to the Government’s decision to arm them- 

selves with powers to control (but not stop) immigration into Britain 
is that there are now believed to be 400,000 West Indians, Indians and Paki- 
stanis in the country, most of whom have arrived in the last three or four years, 
and that the inflow has immensely increased during the first nine months of 
this year. Between January and September, in fact, there have been 82,000 
immigrants from the three territories compared with a total of 56,100 for the 
whole of 1960. This is not to say that the Government have it in mind to 
control the free entry only of coloured immigrants. They have explicitly 
framed their new powers in such a way that there will be no taint of race, 
colour or creed prejudice, and for this reason control will equally apply 
to British immigrants from all countries in the Commonwealth and also to 
those from the Irish Republic. But nobody can believe that the point of the 
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control will not be to ensure that the number of coloured immigrants coming 
in is proportionate to the number that can be found work and can be 
decently housed. It is unpleasant to many to have to put the fact in this 
crude way, but only the coloured immigrants produce, or are likely to pro- 
duce, special problems. There are, for instance, more immigrants into 
Britain from the Irish Republic than from Jamaica, but their skins do not 
make them conspicuous and they are able to return home when they run into 
difficulties or if they fail to find work. Immigrants from the West Indies, 
India and Pakistan, on the other hand, tend to emphasize local housing and 
social problems in a small number of cities, where work is plentiful, by 
overcrowding into certain districts; and if they fell on hard times they lack 
the means to return home and would become a charge on the Welfare State 
(to which as workers, of course, they contribute their share). 

Whatever the Government may wish, it is also clear that the proposed main 
form of control—proof that work exists in Britain for the immigrant to take 
up—will also operate, so far as it is effective at all, to the disadvantage of the 
coloured. Southern Irish workers will be able to pay a few days’ visit to 
Britain to find a job, and go back home if they fail; indeed, they can be sure 
that building contractors will recruit labour inside the Republic, as they do 
now. Young Australians and Canadians are likely to have some small means 
that will serve to get them through the control, and may well have no more 
difficulty in the future than now in finding temporary jobs for the duration 
of their stay. The West Indians often come to Britain not only without means 
but on borrowed money lent at interest. They will have little opportunity 
of arranging a job before they arrive. 

During the years of British full employment the coloured immigrants have 
had no serious difficulty in finding unskilled or semi-skilled jobs which, by 
their standards, are well enough paid. The men are willingly recruited by 
British Railways and by the bus systems in many cities; factories have wel- 
comed a supply of labour for the less attractive manual jobs; hospitals are 
said in some instances to have become dependent on the services of coloured 
women who work as maids. In present conditions, then, the coloured im- 
migrants may have done more to solve than to create industrial problems. 
There are not lacking economists who argue that the influx has been of 
considerable economic benefit to the country, nor perhaps a few employers 
who privately admit that coloured immigrants have helped to relieve the 
pressure of wage demands. But there have been ugly incidents in Notting 
Hill (a London suburb), Nottingham and Middlesbrough which have served 
to show that in a limited number of districts colour prejudice, or social 
strains, may become explosive, and the Government have felt unable to 
ignore the dangers that might come if Britain should slip into an industrial 
depression. Most of the colour trouble so far originated apparently in local 
British anger that immigrants should occupy houses which whites have been 
unable to get. If the time ever came when white workers had to be stood off 
from work while coloured immigrants continued in work, or when white 
workers insisted that coloured workers should be dispensed with first, the 


social dangers might be intensified. There could be open colour clashes in 
F 
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industry, or the coloured could become second-class citizens who could 
expect jobs only when the whites accepted that there was a surplus of work. 

This is what the Government have in mind. Yet there need be no doubt 
that Mr. Butler and his colleagues have been reluctant either to bring to an 
end the honourable British tradition of an open door for Commonwealth 
immigrants or to make the control so very severe that it will seriously check 
the kind of immigration now taking place. So long as there is full employ- 
ment, coloured immigrants who come to Britain are not likely to have much 
difficulty in finding compatriots who will offer them a temporary home or in 
finding work of the least skilled sort. And presumably if Britain sank into a 
recession the coloured immigrants would be less anxious to come. In a 
sense, therefore, the Government, through Mr. Butler, have done little more 
than make a gesture to appease the Conservative pressure group which for 
some years has been campaigning for immigration control. A point worth 
noting is that when the voices of the pressure group were heard at the Con- 
servative Party conference extreme care was taken to disclaim any element of 
race prejudice. Now and then the voices were not wholly convincing. 


About Turn 


RIEFLY, for purposes of record, let it be said that this year’s Labour 

Party conference swung back from its unilateral commitment of last year 
and fell in behind the leadership’s policy of full support for N.A.T.O. and the 
principle of multilateral disarmament. Only one of the major trade unions 
held firm by unilateralism—the Transport and General Workers, led by 
Mr. Frank Cousins. This enabled the official restatement of defence and 
foreign policy to be carried by 4,526,000 votes to 1,756,000. But, just to 
emphasize the party’s ambivalence on defence, the conference defied the 
leaders’ advice and passed two resolutions aimed at N.A.T.O. One condemned 
the establishment of Polaris submarine bases in Britain; another demanded the 
withdrawal of training facilities for West German N.A.T.O. troops in 
Britain. But the leaders were well satisfied with their achievement. 

Great Britain, 
November 1961. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


S before, an attempt has been made to shelter Northern Ireland from the 
worst of the “Little Budget”. But as before, a continuance of high 
spending in the public sector goes only part way to counter the drag of dear 
money on industry and trade. So the Province is left to take what comfort it 
can from the reflection that its hopes of fuller employment can only be vain as 
long as the weaknesses of the British economy remain uncured. 
After Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s statement the Government made its usual repre- 
sentations to London and gained exemptions which can be described as usual 
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also. That is to say, that policy is to proceed with industrial development; 
that there should be no slackening of the effort to find more work, and that 
local authorities should be encouraged not to curtail their programmes. 

This repeated formula is not without financial backing, albeit not on the 
lines of a “New Deal”. The Exchequer will bear an increased, rather than 
a lower, expenditure in the current year, and the greater part of the local 
yield of the 10 per cent surcharge on customs and excise duties is being 
devoted to relieving councils of the extra burden of interest charges. In 
particular, housing subsidies have been made still more generous and un- 
employment relief schemes will again attract a high rate of grant. At the 
same time the Government will continue with its already expensive schemes 
of factory building and assistance to industry. All these measures undoubtedly 
make their contribution to maintaining employment in building and to keep- 
ing up a momentum in social development, and they may well be rewarded 
when the pendulum swings back. But in the meantime they do only a little 
to stimulate new industry or to mitigate the effects of national disinflation on 
a wide range of manufactures and their markets. 

The result is seen in a figure for unemployment substantially above that of 
last year, although the slump in shipbuilding has weighted the returns less 
than had been feared. The prospect for the winter is one of unemployment 
approaching 10 per cent and a lowering of the level of trade that brings 
hidden distresses of its own. 

In Northern Ireland overdraft rates are by banking custom 1} to 2 per cent 
higher than Bank Rate in London, and this added burden undoubtedly dis- 
courages businesses in need of working capital. The interest rate on govern- 
ment loans having to be kept in line, councils are more inclined to hold back 
than to heed the exhortation to go on spending. It remains the case that 
Ulster’s development is too slow in good times and slower still when, as 
now, the times are bad. The things to be hoped for are that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s policy will be successful, and that soon, and that the 
findings of the economic inquiry* will be positive and capable of early execu- 
tion. This joint civil service committee of Whitehall and Stormont is now 
headed by Sir Robert Hall, a former economic adviser to the Treasury, in 
place of the late Sir Herbert Brittain. In advance of its report the Prime 
Minister, Lord Brookeborough, has appointed his own economic adviser 
by moving Sir Douglas Harkness from his position as Head of the Civil 
Service to a new department of the Cabinet Secretariat. The need for anoffice . 
of this kind has long been evident: neither the Ministry of Finance nor 
the Ministry of Commerce has been able to supply the research and statistics 
without which policy has often been ill-directed. The only criticism which 
can be made of this change in organization at the top is that the new office 
might have been put in charge of a professional economist who would bring 
a fresh mind to the problem, rather than left with a civil servant who has been 
wedded to it for many years. 


For the Prime Minister and his party a further anxiety is the nearness of 


* See THE Rounp TaBLeE, No. 204, Sept. 1961, p. 398. 
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a general election. In February Parliament will enter on its last session and 
the election will almost certainly take place in the following autumn. 

The Unionist Government will be returned with another ample majority, 
but it will clearly be tested by Labour in Belfast, where for many workers the 
shoe is pinching in a way that it did not do at the election of 1958. Already 
the political temper is being roused. The return of the House of Commons 
after the summer recess instantly reopened the debate on unemployment, its 
fires rekindled by the abandonment of the new Queen liner. Hopes of gaining 
the contract may not have been high, but the decision came as a blow to ship- 
building as a whole, and at a time when Belfast’s reserves of tonnage are at 
a dangerously low ebb. 

The Commons, too, are about to give a stormy passage to the Electoral 
Law Bill, in which the Government aims at a consolidation without any new 
reform. The Opposition have seized the opportunity to press for the adop- 
tion of the Representation of the People Act in Great Britain, and with it the 
abolition of plural voting and a redistribution of seats. The last the Govern- 
ment must sooner or later concede (though hardly before the election) since 
even its own members are admitting that the movement of population in and 
around Belfast must be recognized. The franchise is another matter. The 
business and university vote, and in local government a basis of ratable 
valuation instead of universal adult suffrage, are all held to be indispensable 
to the security of the Union. This is not wholly true: there are only a few 
constituencies in which their disappearance would have a material effect. Yet 
one of these is Londonderry, the city of the siege of 1688-89, and historically 
the symbol of Protestant tenacity. The loss of control here would well be 
greeted as the beginning of the end of the planter race. 

Nevertheless, the Government cannot refuse to take some steps in electoral 
reform if it is not to be guilty of practices now foreign to present-day British 
democracy. Of these, redistribution—there has been no revision of con- 
stituency boundaries since 1929—comes first, and the oddity of four univer- 
sity seats in a House of Commons of 52 members may well come second. 

In a very different field of policy Lord Brookeborough has been made to 
think of the same desirability of keeping more in touch with Westminster. 
By a Cabinet decision (the responsibility in Northern Ireland is collective) 
the law exacted the penalty of hanging in the case of a man who killed his 
wife in a fit of drunken violence. It was the first execution for eighteen years, 
and evoked an earnest controversy over the Government’s failure to follow 
the British Homicide Act. Paradoxically, the Protestant Churches have pro- 
nounced against capital punishment when possibly a majority of their ad- 
herents are in favour of its retention. The choice for the Cabinet is again 
difficult and is another test of its willingness to lead public opinion as well 
as to follow it. 

Also influencing the election will be the Common Market. On this the 
Government continues to be faint-hearted, anxious more for local safeguards 
than for the best interests of the nation. Only the Minister of Education, Mr. 
May, has realized the need to begin educating the people in the meaning of 
entry and the larger advantages to the British economy and the Western 
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Alliance. He has seen, as others have not, that even an exemption from the 
free movement of labour will be of limited duration, and that for the rest 
there is no option but to prepare for admission on whatever terms Mr. 
Macmillan may recommend. 

It is fair to add that Lord Brookeborough has recently shown less appre- 
hensiveness of the prospect of closer economic ties with the Irish Republic. 
It would be all to the good, he said on August 12, if barriers to cross-border 
trade were to disappear, provided that their removal is not to be regarded 
as the removal of “the fundamental differences which still separate Northern 
Ireland and Eire”. That such differences are not being lessened is true, 
although there is more evidence to suggest that they need not be so fatal to 
co-operation as they once were. The phrase just quoted is in fact Mr. Lemass’s, 
and an acknowledgment that there will be no speedy end to Partition. By the 
same token the general election in the Republic passed with little or no 
agitation against the border, and the Sinn Fein policy of attacking it by force 
of arms was decisively rejected. On the border itself the Irish Republican 
Army has been responsible for only one more incident of a serious nature 
(the wrecking of a train, fortunately without casualties) and if its long cam- 
paign should prove to be petering out the Common Market may have for 
Ireland, in the political as well as the economic field, consequences which 
will be in their own way as significant as any that have been seen in Europe. 

At home the common interest of the two religious communities has grown 
yet a little more, and should be strong enough to withstand the strains of 
another election. In Parliament the Nationalist Party, uncohesive as it is, has 
begun to say less about the Constitution and more about the standard of 
living. Its leader in the Senate, Mr. J. G. Lennon, has raised the tone by 
appealing to Nationalist public representatives “to consult and co-operate 
with the Government in every reasonable effort to alleviate the effects of the 
present economic difficulties”. 

Another Roman Catholic, Dr. James Scott, gave a prick to his co-religion- 
ists by condemning their “ghetto mentality” and counselling the Church 
itself to be less exclusive. It was a brave retort to the diehards on both sides 
when he called for acceptance of the fact that creed has nothing to do with 
the attitude of Catholic or Protestant to the Union of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. All these are symptoms of a greater freedom of thought: 
the course of the next five years will show whether the Common Market 
intensifies the process, or through some act of political clumsiness in the 
course of its inauguration destroys the promise of a better understanding. 


Northern Ireland, 
November 1961. 








IRELAND 


A NEW CHAPTER 


N September 15 the sixteenth Dail, after a life of four and a half years, 

was dissolved by President de Valera on the advice of the Taoiseach, 
Mr. Sean Lemass. The subsequent general election on October 4 opened 
a new chapter in our history. To understand its significance one must con- 
sider the Irish political scene, which is in many respects unique. We are 
probably the only democratic State in Europe in which the main political 
division is not between Left and Right. As has been recently pointed out 
“all our parties—even Labour—seem to belong to the Centre, although some 
are perhaps more Centre than others”.* Our two principal parties, Fianna 
Fail and Fine Gael, like their American counterparts, had their origin in the 
now almost prehistoric differences of a civil war, but their present division 
is largely one between the “haves” and the “have nots” so far as office is 
concerned. The reason for this strange situation is that our revolution was 
due to national rather than social reasons. But, although we have no Socialist 
or Communist Party in the continental sense, we have, owing to the lack of 
private enterprise and experience, more State-controlled activities than Great 
Britain. Internal transport, ocean shipping, steel, sugar, electricity, air travel, 
peat production, and now the manufacture of nitrogen fertilizer, are all run 
or produced by State-controlled bodies. Moreover the policy of our two 
main parties differs rather in emphasis than in principle, for both have been 
consistent in their rather fatuous attempts to operate a self-sufficient economy ; 
in their hostile attitude towards our best customer, Great Britain; and in 
their failure to agree on a non-partisan policy for the development of our 
main industry, agriculture. 


The Election 


HE election itself was the quietest in living memory. Meetings were 

reduced to a minimum and the various parties used the newspapers and 
the radio more than the hustings. Brass bands and torchlight processions 
were at a discount. With the coming of television next year this tendency to 
rely on publicity rather than parades will doubtless increase. The removal of 
the dominating, distorting and disturbing figure of Mr. de Valera from the 
political scene, where he now functions only as an umpire, and the fact that 
the election campaign itself, because of the international situation, was 
reduced to the minimum period of fifteen days required by law, also con- 
tributed to this welcome change. The outgoing Dail was composed as 
follows : Fianna Fail (Government) 75 ; Fine Gael 41; Labour 12; Sinn Fein 4; 
Clann na Talmhan (Small farmers) 3; Progressive Democrats 2; Clann na 
Poblachta 1; and sundry Independents 7. At the time of the dissolution two 
vacancies existed in Fianna Fail seats, thus making a total Dail of 147, but 


* “Polls Apart”, by Jack White. The Guardian, Sept. 29, 1961. 
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the Sinn Fein deputies, who are in effect the political wing of the I.R.A., do 
not recognize the political authority of the Dail and never took their seats. 
Owing to the decline in population the new Dail has only 144 deputies. Only 
the Fianna Fail and Fine Gael parties nominated sufficient candidates to give 
them a clear majority, and the Labour Party announced that it would not 
again take part in an inter-party government. The Government’s claim to 
be re-elected was based on their past record and present policy, under which 
they claimed that the country was at last making good progress towards 
prosperity. In support of this contention they pointed out that our agricul- 
tural exports were now the highest on record, that 350 new industries had 
been started since they last took office in 1957, that unemployment was at 
its lowest, that emigration last year fell as compared with the 1956-59 average, 
that the national income was rising, expenditure on development increasing, 
exports rising, and social welfare benefits increased. This was an impressive 
claim, but unfortunately there is another side to the picture. This is most 
clearly disclosed by the Preliminary Census Report just issued, which shows 
that last April the population of the Republic had fallen to 2,184,703, the 
lowest figure ever recorded. In fact our population has fallen substantially 
more in the last five years than in the previous thirty. This threat to our 
national survival was the most fundamental issue in the election, and Fianna 
Fail’s claim to support was in effect that they alone had the strength and 
experience necessary to meet this challenge. They averred that to deal with 
the problems which must arise concerning our admission to the Common 
Market would be beyond the competence of a weak coalition government 
which was the probable alternative. It is true that the destination of our 
emigrants in recent years has for the most part been Great Britain, and that, 
therefore, the movement of our population was from one part of an economic 
unit (the British Isles) to another, but the census figures are nevertheless an 
alarming phenomenon. In this connexion the checks on immigration con- 
templated by the British Government may well give our new Government 
food for thought. Mr. P. McGilligan, a leading member of Fine Gael, and 
a former Minister, gleefully pointed out that instead of the 20,000 new jobs 
each year, which the Fianna Fail Party had promised in the previous election, 
there had been some 43,000 emigrants each year, and that as a result of our 
decision to join the Common Market “the Lemass policy of high protection 
by quota and tariff, and the exclusion of foreign capital, is in ruins”.* But it 
is of course unfair to blame Fianna Fail solely for our plight. It is in fact the 
cumulative result of the self-sufficient, isolationist policies pursued by most 
of our governments since 1921. Mr. McGilligan and his colleagues held 
office for sixteen years of that period and helped to develop our centrifugal 
tendencies. The policy of Fine Gael has only differed from that of Fianna 
Fail in emphasis and degree. Both are now faced with the nemesis of the 
Common Market which, like the developer on a photographic plate, has 
dramatically revealed our true position as a dependent economy. Mr. Lemass 
is essentially a pragmatist and only interested in results; to make, as he said 
during the election, two blades of grass grow where one grew before, and to 
* Sunday Independent, Aug. 22, 1961. 
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provide employment for two men where one was employed before. In pur- 
suit of these aims he is prepared to press every bell until one rings. He 
promised that if returned to power his Government would establish a new 
economic planning authority representative of the Government, employers, 
and employees, to formulate and carry out a programme for economic expan- 
sion designed to meet the challenge of the Common Market. Fine Gael’s 
claim to electoral support was based on future promise rather than on past 
performance, for it has never had an absolute majority in the Dail. Led by 
that formidable orator and politician, Mr. James Dillon, T.D., whose father 
and grandfather were both distinguished national leaders, Fine Gael put 
forward an attractive programme based on the suggestion that “anything 
Fianna Fail can do we can do better”. Their most daring proposal, which is 
long overdue, and which gained them many votes, was to substitute a policy 
of inducement for a policy of compulsion so far as the teaching of Irish is 
concerned. They also proposed to establish equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion for all children, an opportunity which, to our serious detriment, does 
not exist at present. The proposal that Irish should be treated as an ordinary 
subject in education naturally aroused the ire of our fanatical Gaels, who do 
not seem to realize that Irish has long since ceased to be a language and 
become a profitable but uneconomic industry. Fine Gael also promised to 
establish a new health service based on equal contributions from State, 
employers and employees; to provide for the equitable redemption of ground 
rents; to make interest-free grants to farmers up to £1,000; and to improve 
the agricultural advisory service. In short, something for everyone. Although 
Mr. Dillon protested his abhorrence of “the imperialist aggression of atheistic 
Communism”, he also somewhat illogically announced that if returned to 
power his Government would take no steps to join N.A.T.O. Labour under 
its new leader, Mr. Brendan Corish, of Wexford, put forward a plan for 
greater capital expenditure by the State, and a capital gains tax, while Sinn 
Fein, the political wing of the I.R.A., that last refuge of iconoclastic extrem- 
ism, declared that when it obtained control it would at once establish an All- 
Ireland parliament and resume the war against England! The electors ex- 
pressed their opinion of this “larger lunacy” by returning none of the Sinn 
Fein candidates. One of the most interesting features of the election cam- 
paign was the fact that hardly any reference was made to Partition. It may be 
concluded that this reflects the opinion of the electorate, who, like the 
politicians, realize at last that the existence of Northern Ireland is a fait 
accompli, and that only a policy of friendly and unambiguous co-operation is 
possible as regards the North. 


External Events 


UBLIC interest in the election was, however, completely over-shadowed 
by external events, first by anxiety concerning our admission to the 
Common Market, whose Ministerial Council has sent Ireland’s application 
for full membership to its Permanent Commission for detailed examination 
of “all the problems that the Irish application raises”, and later by the 
dramatic developments in the Congo. Having for many years dodged our 
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obvious obligations as regards N.A.T.O. on the dishonest ground that such 
a course would involve recognition of our Northern border, already in fact 
recognized by the tripartite agreement of 1925, it is rather ironical that we 
should now find ourselves up to our necks in an African political swamp. 
The sad truth, which we did not realize, is that the Congo is neither a nation 
nor a State, but merely an incoherent collection of primitive tribes, united in 
the past only by Belgian rule. Our intervention as part of the United Nations 
contingent, while it helped to release our inferiority complex, and make us 
realize our international responsibilities, only irritated the Belgians, whose 
help in the Common Market negotiations is essential, just as our vapourings 
about Algeria at the United Nations have irritated France. As all our prin- 
cipal political parties are involved in the Congo adventure no political 
capital could be made about it during the election, but had the original, and 
fortunately inaccurate, rumours concerning heavy Irish casualties at Jadot- 
ville proved true the Government would have been in a very unhappy posi- 
tion. As it is the situation is far from pleasant. But the better news from the 
Congo, which showed Irish losses to be only one soldier killed and a few 
wounded, and the courageous trip there of Mr. Aiken, the Minister for 
External Affairs, alleviated the crisis. The position was perhaps best described 
by the comment of the captured Irish Commander at Jadotville (where the 
United Nations force was surprised and nearly massacred) that he thought 
such hostilities had no connexion with the mission assigned to the Irish 
troops serving with United Nations forces in the Congo, and that he would 
never have surrendered if he had been fighting for Ireland! There was also 
much good sense in the remark of another Irish soldier involved to the effect 
that ““We wouldn’t like it if they came and started trying to unite us to Eng- 
land, would we?” From the rather confused reports of the Katanga situation 
it seems clear that the United Nations military command in Leopoldville 
underestimated the tough mercenary foreign soldiers commanding Mr. 
Tshombe’s legions, and that the United Nations administration attempted 
to carry out a policy which it was not able to implement. It is clear, how- 
ever, that Dr. Cruise O’Brien, the United Nations man on the spot, acted in 
accordance with the instructions he received and the decision of the Security 
Council. It was the concatenation of these events, in which Irish soldiers and 
administrators were innocently involved, that led to the tragic death of 
Mr. Hammarskjéld and its disastrous repercussions. 


The Election Result 


HE result of the election confounded both the politicians and the pro- 

phets for no party gained an absolute majority. The final returns were 
Fianna Fail 70; Fine Gael 47; Labour 16; Independents 6; and minor parties 5. 
The first preference votes show that the Fianna Fail vote fell by 80,886, while 
that of Fine Gael and Labour rose by 47,409 and 24,469 respectively. The 
minor parties and the Independents all lost ground heavily, Sinn Fein being 
completely eliminated. In this new situation the Independents and splinter 
groups have, however, acquired an importance far beyond their numbers, 
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as later events proved. The increase in Fine Gael’s vote seems to have been 
largely due to the votes of the enraged parents whose unfortunate children 
are being taught Irish as if it was the vernacular, a perversion which has now 
poisoned the wells of our educational system for more than a generation. 
The increase in the Labour vote was due to the improved relations between 
the party and the trade unions, the fear that Mr. Lemass might seek to impose 
a wage freeze, and the annoyance caused by the Government’s intervention 
in the electricians’ strike. Strangely enough the Labour candidates in Dublin 
were nearly all defeated, and it was elsewhere that the party gained ground. 
Most Irish trade unionists seem to be more interested in the fortunes of 
Fianna Fail or Fine Gael than in those of their own party and vote accord- 
ingly. Partition has ceased to be a live issue, as is shown by the elimination 
of the 21 candidates nominated by the Sinn Fein Party. They held four seats 
in the last Dail but never attended because they did not recognize its jurisdic- 
tion! While this decisive defeat is hardly likely to change the policy of its 
leaders, who must continue to give value to their Irish-American pay- 
masters, it reduces their political influence to nil. The most recent exploit of 
the I.R.A., when they held up an ‘excursion train on the Great Northern 
railway and blew up the engine, no doubt helped the defeat of Sinn Fein for 
no one could believe that such conduct would hasten the end of partition. 
As is usual in an election under proportional representation all the leading 
political leaders were re-elected although for the first time some of the once- 
famous “heroes” found themselves at the end of the list. So far as democracy 
can express an opinion through the ballot-box the electorate, by giving no 
party an absolute majority, asked for a national government composed of 
the only three effective parties, with Mr. Lemass as Taoiseach, or prime 
minister, and Mr. Dillon as Tanaiste, or vice-premier. In such a government 
the ministerial posts could, and should, be allotted amongst the parties in 
proportion to their strength, thus creating a cabinet in which controversial 
issues could be threshed out and national policy decided. Sucha system of pro- 
portional government is the logical result of the proportional representation 
system and has worked well in Switzerland, but we are not yet mature 
enough politically to use it here. 


The New-Old Government 


HEN the new Dail met on October 11 Mr. Sean Lemass was re-elected 

Taoiseach by 70 votes to 68. He was opposed by Fine Gael, Labour 
and the three minor parties, but supported by two Independent members 
who rightly felt that under the circumstances they had no alternative. Three 
other Independent deputies abstained from voting. His new government 
proved to be the old translated and contained all the “old” familiar faces 
save that of Mr. Traynor, the former Minister for Justice, who had not 
sought re-election and who has been replaced by Mr. Charles Haughey, the 
former Secretary for that department. As a new Ministry for conducting 
negotiations concerning our entry into the Common Market is to be set up 
the Department of Lands has been merged with that of the Gaeltacth (Irish- 
speaking districts) so as not to exceed the legal limitation on the number of 
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Ministers. For the present Mr. Lynch, the Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce, is to conduct the Common Market negotiations under Mr. Lemass’s 
supervision. Mr. Lemass assured the Dail that he did not intend to bring 
about a situation which would cause a general election and the debate showed 
that all parties share his views. The air of sweet reasonableness that pervaded 
the speeches of Mr. Lemass and Mr. Dillon showed that they had taken the 
voters’ decision into account and considered the possibility of a national 
government, although Mr. Lemass proceeded to explain that in “normal 
circumstances” it would in his view be ineffective government to transfer 
the Dail’s divisions into the Cabinet. But he refrained from placing the 
present position in the category of “normal”. The Labour leader, Mr. Corish, 
objected to a national government on the ground that there would be no 
opposition, quite forgetting that a national government need not resign if it 
is defeated and that this would enable our present tongue-tied back benchers 
in the Dail to exercise their critical faculties and their votes without causing 
a general election. The truth is that all our parties are so obsessed with 
British parliamentary methods and principles that they do not realize any 
more suitable system exists. It is clear, however, that failing a national 
government Mr. Lemass will have to pay more attention than heretofore to 
the views of the other parties if he wants his Government to survive. He 
stated that he would only ask for a dissolution if the Government should be 
defeated on a major issue of policy, and in circumstances which made it clear 
that effective government could not be carried on. If he follows this course 
his Government, failing a serious crisis, may well run its full term. 


The Economic Background 


HE economic background to these political developments is both inter- 

esting and on balance satisfactory. During the first six months of 1961 
there has been a sharp rise in our total trade, but an increase of £4 million in 
our import excess as compared with 1960. Our exports of fat cattle and beef 
to Great Britain have reached the highest level yet recorded, and bacon 
exports have also increased. There are several other reasons for satisfaction. 
Our State transport company, C.LE., has reduced its annual deficit to 
£246,174 although the serious decline in the number of its passengers shows 
that it has failed to meet the challenge of the motor car; afforestation is 
making good progress and already gives employment to nearly 5,000 men, 
so that by the end of this century there should be a million acres of trees 
giving employment to 20,000 forest workers and sustaining a {25 million 
industry; last year the tourist industry earned £42} million, representing an 
increase of {4} million over 1959 and a contribution of 17 per cent to our 
external receipts; the bovine tuberculosis eradication so essential to our 
cattle trade is also making progress. The unemployment position continues 
to improve as does the rate of increase in industrial production. Another 
State-controlled factory is to be built at Arklow for the manufacture of 
nitrogenous fertilizer. It will employ some 500 workers using pyrites from 
the adjacent Avoca mine. Owing to last year’s bad harvest we have imported 
250,000 tons of wheat at a cost of over £54 million in the first half of this 
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year and at the moment it looks as if a considerable portion of the present 
harvest has been lost owing to bad autumn weather. This may seriously 
affect our balance of payments next year. Labour relations in industry are 
still unsatisfactory. A strike of electricians in August in support of a claim 
for an increase of 15. 3d. an hour and shorter working hours lasted for over 
a fortnight and nearly paralysed both social and industrial life. It was finally 
settled by the grant of an increase of 10d. an hour with a reduced working 
week, but only after the Government had taken power to invoke penalties 
against the strikers. During the strike the electricians showed a complete 
disregard for their leaders’ decisions and advice, the Electricity Supply Board 
was shown to be inefficient in its labour relations, and finally the Govern- 
ment and the other politicians showed themselves lacking in courage. The 
increase in wages obtained by the electricians, which our economy can ill 
afford, is now being applied as a yard-stick for other wage demands in less 
prosperous industries. The selfish attitude of the trade unions in this and 
other matters coupled with the stupidity and short-sightedness of many 
employers makes it doubtful whether any worth-while result will emerge 
from the current negotiation concerning procedure for wage fixing between 
the Federated Union of Employers and the Trade Union Congress; and 
sceptical as to our chance of making any economic advance should we suc- 
ceed in our application for full membership of the E.E.C. Not to be outdone 
the National Farmers Union has submitted to the Government a demand for 
an expenditure of at least £83 million to bridge the gap between agricultural 
income and that of other sections of the community. It is well that the poli- 
ticians should be reminded of these facts, but where the money to meet the 
farmers’ claim is to come from is not so clear. It is pleasant to record that an 
All-Ireland Joint Consultative Committee has been recently formed by the 
National Farmers Union from the Republic, and the Ulster Farmers Union 
from Northern Ireland. The object of this new body, which has already held 
its first meeting, is to provide machinery for consultation and the exchange 
of views on problems of common interest relating to agriculture. It has of 
course no political significance. The principal reason for this sensible step 
is the fact that common membership of the E.E.C. will soon confront all Irish 
farmers with similar serious problems. Thus economic necessity is once more 
shown to be more powerful than political theory. Adam Smith, disguised as 
M. Jean Monnet, rides again! 


Ireland, 
November 1961. 




















INDIA 
THE PLAN AND AFTER 


DIA’s Third Five-Year Plan was introduced in Parliament on August 7 
and one might have expected the quarter to be dominated by economic 
affairs. This, however, has been very far from being the case. Discussion on 
the Third Plan has been relatively small, partly because it differs so little 
from the Draft Outline released six months previously, and partly because 
the new document, with its bulk and detail, was even less readable than the 
Draft Outline. However, the fact that the final document did not provide 
any corrective to criticism on three major points which were raised by the 
Draft Outline has been noted with some force. These three elements are 
Power, Transport and what is comprehensively described as Administration, 
largely connected with the slowness with which decisions are made in Delhi 
and the State capitals. So far as power is concerned, the Government of 
India has since been responsive and criticism has at least been effective, in 
that at the end of October it has been announced that the power target in 
the Plan will be raised by another 500 KW or about 8 per cent. This still 
leaves an acute shortage in almost every State according to estimates for 
1965-66. Currently, the position has become so difficult in many States that 
industrial production is seriously crabbed and confined. A “crash” power 
programme is even more important, therefore, than a fulfilment of the power 
targets of the Third Plan. 

It is likely that some further upward revision of the power target will take 
place under the compulsion of events. Similarly, in regard to transport, it 
has now been realized that the Railways are failing as “common carriers” 
and are declining to carry an unduly large fraction of the nation’s “smalls”. 
The roads have done a remarkable job in the last six months in long-distance 
hauling, but the gaps in transport remain severe. On administration, it is 
difficult to be too optimistic in the short period, but the Government of 
India is now evolving many simplified procedures—one of which happily is 
in port clearances—which provides some indication that here too things 
will improve. It is not unlikely that the Ramaswami Mudaliar Committee, 
which is reviewing India’s import and export policy, in order to promote 
exports as well as to make the best use of limited foreign exchange, will have 
some substantial contribution to make. All in all, one might argue that the 
country is now much more alive to the need for evolving suitable procedures 
for action, and is not content with spacious planning without adequate 
agencies to bring them to fruition. In this sense, there is a general feeling in 
the business community that the Third Five-Year Plan starts off under con- 
siderably better auspices than did the Second. Pragmatism is much more the 
guiding rule than ideology. There is also more tangible proof of success. 
While shortages have been severe in a very large number of items «hich 
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occupy commanding heights in the economy—power, transport, steel, coal, 
fertilizers, for example—there are now, almost for the first time, areas of 
surplus. The case of sugar, where India has had spectacular success, is a good 
instance of how ideology is overcome by facts. This industry, completely 
controlled for a decade, largely for political reasons, was virtually released 
from control in October. 


The Punjab and Peace 


HE foregoing might be described as the highlights of a somewhat tame 

economic quarter. Much the greater portion of interest has centred on 
political affairs, notably those relating to the Punjab. There was also a string 
of international events: the Neutral Nations’ Conference at Belgrade, the 
problem of Goa raised by a Seminar on Portuguese Colonies, and then, 
finally, the pressures on India’s relations with the big powers, connected 
with her passionate objection to all nuclear explosions “always and at all 
times”. 

Outside India “the fast unto death” undertaken by Master Tara Singh, the 
leader of the Akali Sikhs, received ‘rather more publicity than, in retrospect, 
it deserved. It is quite true that Sikh feeling was considerably aroused and, 
had Master Tara Singh died, the Punjab would have had a serious political 
problem, even though the law and order component was consistently under- 
estimated by the Chief Minister, Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon, and his leading 
lieutenants. In the event the Government of India’s determination not to 
yield on Punjabi Suba (or a separate Gurumukhi State)—and to confine 
itself to appointing a commission to investigate the grievances of the Sikhs 
to the extent that they arose as a result of the discrimination against the Sikhs 
in the application of the linguistic principle—has been rewarded. When 
Master Tara Singh broke his fast after nearly 50 days—during which there 
were many doubts as to the extent to which it was genuine—there was a 
general feeling that his bluff had been called. He complains now that the 
Government has gone back on an assurance on the membership of the Com- 
mission. The Commission, consisting of Mr. S. R. Das, a former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer and Mr. M. C. 
Chagla, India’s former Ambassador in the United States, has now been 
appointed. The Prime Minister has reiterated that he gave no promise on 
membership, and he is unwilling to go beyond his statement in Parliament 
on enlarging the function of Regional Committees. It is likely that, while the 
Government of India has secured a victory, it may prove Pyrrhic. This is 
because the elections, due in March 1962, are likely to be fought on the 
Punjabi Suba issue in the Sikh areas. It is not unlikely that the Akali Dal will 
win a very large number of seats in this area. It may be that a Sikh victory 
in the Akali districts, with the rising strength of the Jan Sangh in other 
(Hindu) areas, might deprive the Congress of a majority in the Punjab. This 
would be a far greater blow to the Central Government’s policy of integra- 
tion and unity in this State than is currently foreseen. Master Tara Singh is 
now busily engaged in devising alliances with other parties—the Praja 
Socialist, Swatantra and Communist Parties, all of whom, in some form or 
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other, have been sympathetic to his demand. It would be unwise to conclude 
that the Punjabi Suba agitation has faded away. 


Belgrade 


N the international front, which has unfortunately continuously dis- 

tracted the Prime Minister over the period, India found few enthusiastic 
supporters at Belgrade, largely because of her insistence on good perspective 
in looking at the problems in priority. Surely, he argued, the exercise of 
restraint in nuclear testing over a short period was more immediate than the 
longer and somewhat nagging pains of colonialism. Particularly in Africa 
this maturity of Indian judgment has been misunderstood. The extent of 
feeling was not adequately seen at Belgrade but, curiously, was exposed by 
an Indian venture which in retrospect seems to have been singularly ill- 
timed. This was a conference convened in the last week of October in Delhi 
and in Bombay to discuss the future of the Portuguese colonies. The sponsor 
of this particular conference was the new Indian Council for Africa, with 
headquarters at Delhi. It chose to invite a very large number of “delegates” 
from Portuguese colonies in Africa as well as representatives from Goa. 
Somehow or another, the hosts of the conference did not foresee that this 
would recoil against India with a demand that she should set an example on 
Goa, the acid test of her good intentions to help subject peoples in Africa. 
The Prime Minister was somewhat unprepared for this challenge, and replied 
to it initially in an ambivalent form, indicating that India was not finally 
committed to non-military methods and would, if necessary, invoke military 
force for the liberation of Goa. An attempt by the Finance Minister, Mr. 
Morarji Desai, the following day, to argue that military force was an incor- 
rect method of approach was angrily outvoted, and subsequently adjusted 
by the Prime Minister himself, who seemed compelled to reiterate his willing- 
ness to employ force “‘if necessary”. Naturally he insisted that the time when 
this should be used would be solely for India to decide. This by no means 
suited the African delegates, who consider that their destinies have not been 
committed to India’s judgment. The only result thus seems to have been 
further suspicion, as in Belgrade, that India has lost some of her anti-colonial 
fervour. The truth that she has acquired a much finer sense of balance in the 
present international crisis seems to have been disregarded. 

Equally unsuccessful have been the Prime Minister’s attempts to convince 
Mr. Nikita Khrushchev in Moscow and President Kennedy in Washington 
that the proper course is to abandon nuclear testing. An Indian resolution, 
successful in the Political Committee on November 3, has not, it would 
seem, endeared the country to either side. The fact that the Soviet Union, 
the United States and the United Kingdom were all on one side against the 
resolution is significant, and it is ironical that India has had the singular 
distinction of placing them in an agreement on at least one point. It is prob- 
ably that the Indian resolution, notwithstanding its “neutral” majority, was 
mistimed after the Russian blast of what might have been a 70-megaton bomb. 
But Indian opinion is fearful of all explosions, and it is probable that the 
Prime Minister correctly reflects Indian opinion which, as usual, is far more 
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concerned about its own view than about the likely repercussions of these 
views on the contestants in the Cold War. 


The Shadow of the Hustings 


VEN while these major international issues attract attention, the main 

interest at the current time is in the elections in March 1962. The shadow 
of the hustings has already thrown itself across the political life of the country 
with some unseemly controversies on the grant of “tickets”, particularly in 
the Congress Parties of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. It is not doubted that the 
Congress will have a majority, though it might be considerably reduced in 
the Centre as well as in some States. Much depends on the alliances which, 
for the first time, are likely to be effective against it. This is particularly true 
of the Punjab and Rajasthan. It may conceivably affect Uttar Pradesh also. 
But the spotlight of interest rests on the North-Bombay constituency where 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani, a former President of the Congress Party, is now 
standing as an independent against Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, in a key 
election in which foreign and defence policies are figuring prominently. The 
chances are described at this momént as equal, and the election fever on both 
sides has been heightened by the uncertainty which prevails on the attitude 
of the Maharashtra Samiti which ostensibly favours Krishna Menon, but 
might be forced, because of the attitude of the Hindu Mahasabha, to set up 
a candidate against him. If the Maharashtrian vote is divided, Acharaya 
Kripalani’s chances will be greatly improved. It is undoubtedly true that, 
if Mr. Krishna Menon is defeated, this will be a defeat for the Prime Minister 
himself. Mr. Nehru has already taken a hand in the campaign, but his pre- 
occupations are so numerous that his intervention may not be sufficient to 
decide. Incidentally, the fact that votes are still estimated in blocks—like 
language and religion—indicates that national integration, of which much 
has been heard in the quarter, is still some distance away. 


India, 
November 1961. 























PAKISTAN 
RELATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN 


HE rashness with which Afghanistan first sealed its borders with Pakistan 

on September 3, and then broke off diplomatic relations with this 
country, is an exercise in brinkmanship to which only an utterly autocratic 
régime, flagrantly insensitive to its own public opinion, could resort. For 
in going to such extremes, the Afghan rulers have not only further con- 
tributed to instability in an area which has somehow been dragged into the 
cold war orbit, but have already brought a good deal of hardship on their 
own people by wilfully denying them transit facilities which Pakistan has 
always readily provided to her landlocked neighbour. About $2,800,000 
worth of Afghan trade is carried through Pakistan annually, and she is even 
now prepared to continue according normal facilities irrespective of whether 
diplomatic relations with Afghanistan are restored or not. Yet irredentism, 
an anachronism in this nuclear age, has so obsessed the minds of the Afghan 
rulers as to make them completely blind to realities. They are prepared to cut 
their own throats to spite another’s face. 

It would appear that Afghanistan was constrained to resort to such drastic 
steps because of Pakistan’s closure of her consulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad 
and her demand that Afghan consulates at Peshawar and Quetta and trade 
agencies at Peshawar, Parachinar and Chaman be closed. But such an 
assumption is quite untenable. Since 1959 Pakistan had repeatedly protested 
to the Afghan Government against its persistent harassment of the officials 
and staff of Pakistani missions and consulates in Afghanistan. Not to speak 
of according normal diplomatic privileges and facilities to them, they were 
denied even such utility services as those of domestic servants, electricians, 
mechanics and plumbers. Even shopkeepers, for fear of incurring official 
displeasure, hesitated to sell these the necessities of life. Telephones of senior 
Pakistani diplomatists were disconnected. They were shadowed by members 
of the Afghan Intelligence and often insulted publicly. Under such con- 
ditions Pakistani diplomatic establishments in Afghanistan had become 
completely paralysed and could not discharge the normal functions for which 
they were set up. 

In sharp contrast to this, Afghan diplomatists in Pakistan brazenfacedly 
and impudently interfered in the internal affairs of this country. Under cover 
of diplomatic immunity they operated espionage rings to promote sabotage 
and to stir unrest. A report published in the New York Times spoke of several 
Afghans arrested in Pakistan who “had confessed that they had taken orders 
from Afghan officials”. Pakistan had, therefore, no alternative but to take 
the inevitable logical step, which in any case was long overdue, in closing its 
consulates in Kandahar and Jalalabad and in asking Afghanistan to follow 
suit. Obviously it did not serve the purpose of the ruling clique at Kabul to 
see things in their correct perspective. Amidst news of the massing of Afghan 
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Askaris along the Durand Line came the announcement that Afghanistan 
would sever diplomatic relations with Pakistan within a week unless she 
rescinded her decision. Surely the Afghan rulers could not possibly have 
hoped that Pakistan could ever bow to such an ultimatum. But intent as they 
were to give a new lease of life to the long-lost cause of Pukhtunistan, they 
precipitated a crisis with Pakistan which, they hoped, could warrant a U.N. 
intervention, and brought about the threatened rupture on September 6. 

Whether or not Afghanistan can ever bring this phoney issue before the 
United Nations, she has, nevertheless, succeeded in stampeding America to 
act in a manner which certainly cannot be characterized as sagacious. In the 
first instance the Pakistani authorities were known to be under American 
“persuasion” not to close the consulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad. This 
looked an extraordinary exhibition of double standards, for America was not 
known to be “persuading” the Kabul authorities to desist from their pre- 
meditated and endless provocations against Pakistan. Such persuasion was 
bound to fail. What was worse it smacked of unwarranted pressure on 
Pakistan. 

A few weeks later, a hand-out issued by the United States Information 
Services created doubts about America’s stand on the Pukhtunistan issue. 
Quoting U.S. officials in Washington, it referred to the rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Afghanistan and Pakistan and said that the border between 
the two countries “was closed after several weeks of charges and counter- 
charges over long-standing boundary disputes”. It added that the U.S.A. 
“urges Pakistan and Afghanistan to reach agreement on their problems and 
reopen their common border”. The hand-out did not specify “the prob- 
lems”, but said that “the United States is not pressing a specific formula for 
settlement of old differences”, again leaving the “differences” unspecified. 

In conducting international affairs such ill-advised and ill-conceived 
attempts pass comprehension. There is no boundary dispute between Paki- 
stan and Afghanistan. The Durand Line, demarcated as far back as 1893 and 
affirmed by the governments of Afghanistan and British India in 1905, 1919, 
1923 and 1930, is the legal border between them. To suggest or even to 
imply that it could now be made a subject of discussion is to succumb to 
international blackmail. Pakistan was, therefore, right to protest to America 
against this objectionable press release. A Foreign Office spokesman des- 
cribed it as “unnecessary, misconceived and unfortunately worded”. He 
added that in some respects, as for example in their reference to some 
“boundary disputes”, they were factually inaccurate and tended to be mis- 
leading. 

It “i long been the dismay of Pakistan that her friends do not give her the 
unstinted support she deserves. The patent absurdity and injustice of the 
Pukhtunistan demand is so far-fetched as to merit summary dismissal. 
Afghanistan’s allegations that the Pathans in Pakistan are not happy are belied 
by facts. From its very inception Pakistan has striven to bring peace and 
tranquillity to its tribal belt, a region notorious for its turbulence before 
1947. The first move in this direction was made by the founder of Pakistan, 
Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah. Within three months of its coming 
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into being, he withdrew the country’s armed forces stationed at cantonments 
and strategic areas within the tribal belt. Simultaneously, concerted efforts 
were made to raise the standards of living of the tribal people. In the short 
space of time that has elapsed since, hundreds of schools have been opened, 
hospitals, dispensaries and clinics provided, metalled roads laid and en- 
couragement given for cottage industries. Today the Pathans’ traditional 
concept of subsistence economy is being shattered. They have a new sense 
of destiny, and are playing an increasingly important role in conducting the 
affairs of the country. The President of Pakistan, the Governor of East 
Pakistan, the Minister for Railways and Communications and the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Army are all Pathans. In the face of all this, one cannot 
help feeling that apart from their irredentism, the Afghan rulers desperately 
cling to their Pukhtunistan demand, for fear of repercussions that the 
prosperity of the Pathans in Pakistan could cause among their downtrodden 
brothers across the border. 

Afghanistan’s empty demand to hold a plebiscite among the Pathans of 
Pakistan could recoil on herself, inasmuch as they have already cast their lot 
with Pakistan by an overwhelming vote under a free and unfettered plebiscite 
in July 1947, a month before Pakistan came into being. Would the Afghan 
Government be prepared to hold a plebiscite among the Pathans living in its 
territory to determine whether they would like to remain in Afghanistan or 
secede from it? Further still, if the frontier of the country has to be deter- 
mined on linguistic and ethnic bases, as demanded by Afghanistan, it could 
lead to her own disintegration. There are 12,000,000 people in Afghanistan. 
Of these only 3,500,000 speak Pushto and the rest Persian, Turkish, Tajik and 
Uzbek. All these non-Pushto-speaking parts of Afghanistan should, on this 
basis, be integrated with neighbouring countries. 

There is plenty of evidence that in Afghanistan itself there is little en- 
thusiasm over the Pukhtunistan project. Recently the special correspondent of 
The Times said in a dispatch: 


From the early 1950s observers have been reporting from Kabul that some 
members of the small ruling circle were ready to write off the cause [Pukhtuni- 
stan], judging it not only hopeless but dangerous for the country. One can hear 
hints to that effect today, but those who know the Prime Minister, Sardar Daud, 
believe that for him the commitment is unshakable. For Afghanistan the question 


may become, what will be the consequences of the rulers’ commitment toa lost . 
cause ? 


In all probability Afghanistan could not have continued pursuing the 
Pukhtunistan demand with the vehemence it does, had it not been for un- 
qualified support from Russia and now, at least indirectly, from India. 
Addressing a press conference in New Delhi on September 17, the Indian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, said that he did not know what was 
India’s position now or what it should be regarding the status of the Durand 
Line, for many new factors had come in and it had become a complicated 
matter. Yet the Interim Government of undivided India, headed by Mr. 
Nehru himself, had warned Afghanistan in 1947 that any attempt to change 
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the status of the Durand Line would be an unwarranted attempt on her part 
to interfere in the internal affairs of India. Perhaps Mr. Nehru did not realize 
that in thus queering the pitch for Pakistan he was, though inadvertently, 
creating difficulties for himself in regard to the undemarcated McMahon 
Line which divides Communist China from India. Significantly, however, 
in reply to Pakistan’s protest against Mr. Nehru’s remarks, the Government 
of India reaffirmed that the Durand Line was the legal boundary between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

At the time of writing, President Kennedy’s personal envoy, Mr. Living- 
ston T. Merchant, is busy exploring possibilities of Afghanistan’s obtaining 
transit facilities through Pakistan. It is noteworthy that, after the Afghan 
Premier had demanded a guarantee by Pakistan for granting the right of 
“self-determination” to the Pukhtoons as a condition to the restoration of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries, Mr. Merchant has categoric- 
ally stated that his mission was confined to discussing the question of transit 
trade and nothing else. 

Pakistan, for her part, is only too willing to facilitate a speedy clearance 
of Afghan goods, which, in the meanwhile, have congested her sheds and 
ports and immobilized a large number of her railway wagons. But she will 
not resume diplomatic relations with Afghanistan unless there are, in the 
words of President Ayub, “‘very good guarantees” from the Kabul régime. 
Nor would she be put under pressure to discuss Afghanistan’s irredentist 
claim on her territory, which a leading Indonesian paper so aptly described 


as “a criminal one because it would eat into the vitals of the Republic of 
Pakistan like white ants”. 


Pakistan, 
November 1961. 
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CANADA 
FINANCIAL ANXIETIES 


HE Canadian people are approaching another winter in a mood of con- 

siderable perplexity about their future. They are being told by spokes- 
men of their Government that the recession is at an end, that the number of 
workers in employment is the highest in the country’s history and that the 
march to higher levels of national prosperity has been resumed. But at the 
same time they note with some alarm the figures about the gross value of 
national production: they show that in the first quarter of 1961 it was 
roughly 1-21 lower than in the last quarter of 1960 and that in the second 
quarter the rise of 1-7 over the figure for the first quarter was small by com- 
parison with the increases recorded for other countries like Japan and West 
Germany. They have been accused of habitual indolence by Mr. Neil Mackin- 
non, President of the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, and Mr. George 
Hees, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, lately shocked an audience in 
Toronto by saying: 

Canadian industry has become soft and flabby. We should be ashamed that 
Europe is outclassing us. If we do not get into condition soon, our factories 
will be empty, our people unemployed and this will be a miserable country. 

They are disturbed about the state of national finances with a deficit of 
750 million dollars forecast in the Federal Budget for 1961-62 and they see no 
prospect of immediate relief from a heavy burden of taxation. The reduction 
of the number of unemployed from a peak figure of 750,000 in February to 
308,000 in September is very encouraging, but the number of unemployed 
seeking jobs in the latter month was still 3-5 per cent of the civilian labor force 
and the gain in employment during the year has been much greater in the 
servicing and distributing trades than in the productive sectors of the 
economy. There is also widespread disquietude about the future fortunes 
of Canada’s export trade, always a governing factor in her prosperity, if 
Britain as the price of admission to the European Economic Community has 
to cancel the tariff preferences now accorded to Canadian exports in her 
market. The transformation of the exchange value of the Canadian dollar 
in relation to the American dollar has been beneficial to the exporting 
interests, but there has been no real curtailment of her heavy adverse balance 
in transactions with the United States and the American acquisition of con- 
trol over Canadian enterprises has been continuing. 

Then a deep confusion in the mind of the Canadian public about the 
merits of their political parties is reflected in the results of a Gallup poll taken 
at the end of September, which found that 26 per cent of the voters tested 
were undecided about their preferences. They also showed that the per- 
centage of popular support enjoyed by the Diefenbaker Ministry had been 
reduced to 38 per cent as compared with 48 per cent in May 1960. The Liberal 
Party has been greatly encouraged by the revelation of the poll that with 
a quota of 44 per cent they are now running well ahead of the Progressive- 
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Conservatives in popular favor and their leader Mr. Pearson has in a series of 
speech-making tours, which he has undertaken during the summer, shown 
a marked improvement as a “grass roots” campaigner; but it is still doubtful 
if he has convinced the country that a first-rate specialist in diplomacy would 
prove a competent Prime Minister for Canada. There is also considerable 
criticism among his supporters of his tendency to choose as the inner circle 
of his advisers men without any practical experience of politics, and it evoked 
from one veteran Liberal Senator the sour comment that “in running the 
affairs of the Liberal Party today there is no place for practical politicians, 
only eggheads are wanted”. 


The New Party 


os both the senior parties have to reckon in the next general 
election with the challenge of the New Democratic Party, formed by an 
alliance between the C.C.F. and the Canadian Labor Congress, whose 
adherents number over a million, and are committed to a radical program, 
which lays more emphasis upon planning than upon adventures in State 
socialism. It has in Mr. T. C. Douglas, who has been Provincial Premier of 
Saskatchewan for 17 years, a very experienced and formidable leader. He 
presents to the public on television a more attractive personality than either 
Mr. Diefenbaker or Mr. Pearson and he has a great capacity for the logical 
and lucid discussion of current issues, reinforced by a fund of wit and 
humor and a flair for the telling phrase. It is true that the Gallup poll showed 
that the ratio of popular support, 12 per cent for the New Democratic Party, 
had only risen 1 per cent above the figure recorded for the now defunct C.C.F. 
in January, but its organizers explain the slightness of its gain on the ground 
that Mr. Douglas, having been absorbed in arranging for the transfer of 
power in Saskatchewan to his successor, has not yet begun to campaign 
seriously in the Federal arena. They predict confidently that, when he gets 
into his stride, he will garner many votes from people who are not Socialists 
and capture at least 40 seats. The Social Credit Party, which at present has 
no representation at Ottawa, has been supplied with an energetic new leader 
in Dr. R. H. Thompson and it will probably regain most of the seats in 
Alberta which it held in previous Parliaments. Accordingly, it looks as if 
a general election held in the near future would not yield a clear majority for 
either of the old parties and that the balance of power in the next House of 
Commons would reside with the junior parties. But few intelligent Canadians 
would be happy about entrusting the administration of their affairs to an 
unstable Coalition. 

The Federal Parliament was able to dispatch its business so quickly after 
it reassembled on September 7 that prorogation was achieved in three weeks. 
The Government facilitated this achievement by postponing a long overdue 
revision of the Immigration Act and some other measures included in its 
program, and by deciding not to prosecute any further its quarrel with the 
Liberal majority in the Senate over the refusal of the latter to arm the 
Minister of National Revenue with arbitrary powers, from which there was 
no right of appeal, to make rulings about what constituted “‘goods of aclass or 
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kind not made in Canada”. The parties in opposition co-operated by not 
insisting upon a severe scrutiny of the estimates of about half of the Depart- 
ments, which had not been touched at the adjournment in July; and a 
promise that during the next session serious consideration would be given 
by the Government to a reform of present antiquated procedure about 
divorce cases from Quebec and Newfoundland induced Mr. Howard and 
Mr. Peters (two members of the C.C.F.), who last session had obstructed 
for weeks the passage of a mass of divorce bills passed by the Senate, to sus- 
pend the fulfilment of their threat to renew their blockade. 

If the session with the record of 174 sittings was the longest in the history 
of the Federal Parliament it was also one of the most turbulent and most 
productive. The parties in opposition, despite their numerical weakness, 
were able to hold their own with the Government in debate and often drive 
it into difficult corners. And the debates revealed that by-elections had 
brought into the House of Commons three young politicians of high promise 
in Mr. John R. Mathieson and Miss Judy Lamarsh, both Liberals, and Mr. 
W. P. Pitman, the first elected representative of the New Democratic Party. 

During the second half of the session Parliament passed legislation which 
aimed to provide a long-term solution for the problem of making better use 
of land which is now unproductive; approved of an increase in the allowance 
for war veterans; established and endowed with a fund of 5 million dollars 
a national council, which will encourage amateur sports and try to improve 
the nation’s physical fitness; amended the Criminal Code by changes which 
provided for a category of crime called non-capital murder to be exempted 
from the penalty of death; for stricter control over the traffic in narcotic 
drugs and wider treatment of sex offenders. A new arrangement for the shar- 
ing of taxation between the federal and provincial governments, before 
it was endorsed, encountered bitter opposition from both the parties in 
opposition on the ground that it was a disastrous retrogression to the 
anarchy of earlier arrangements, but there was no serious opposition to a Bill 
which enlarged the membership of the Canadian Tariff Board. There was 
also established a Royal Commission, whose investigations now begun are 
intended to pave the way for the inauguration of a national system of health 
insurance; and the Government has appointed another Royal Commission 
with instructions to examine the financial structure of Canada and make 
recommendations for improving its efficiency. The total list of measures 
passed makes a very impressive catalogue of legislative achievement, but 
some commentators on the session assert that the work involved could have 
been accomplished in half the time if members on both sides of the House 
had been able to resist the temptation to use the floor of the House of Com- 
mons as a platform for electioneering in the belief that an appeal to the 
voters was imminent. 


Foreign Policy 


HERE were during the session several interesting debates on Canada’s 
policy about international problems. Mr. Howard Green, the Secretary 
for External Affairs, who enjoys the respect and goodwill of all parties for 
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his liberal attitude to them and his assiduous advocacy of general disarmament 
at the sessions of the United Nations, was able to win from the Opposition 
a general endorsement of his policies; and Mr. Pearson for the Liberals con- 
tented himself with mild criticisms of some features of them and advocacy 
of a strengthening of the political structure of the N.A.T.O. alliance and giv- 
ing it an economic basis. There was also almost unanimous support for the 
decision of the Government to support the stand taken by the leaders of the 
Western democracies about West Berlin, but it was qualified by warnings 
from speakers like Mr. Mathieson (Liberal) and Mr. Herridge (C.C.F.) that 
a multitude of Canadians, who recalled the calamities inflicted on the whole 
world by the German people in two wars, could not understand why the 
leaders of the West were so worried about the fate of the 2} million Germans 
living in West Berlin that they were willing to risk for their sake the horren- 
dous devastation of a nuclear war. The C.C.F. were the only definite sup- 
porters of Canada’s recognition of Communist China, but the inclination 
of the Government, of which there have been signs, to give sympathetic 
consideration to such a move haye been strengthened by large sales of 
Canadian grain to Communist China and by the friendly visit of a delegation 
of business men from that country, whose objective was an expansion of 
trade with it, a project which is very popular in British Columbia. 

The problem of an adequate program of defense for Canada also received 
considerable attention and apparently caused a sharp controversy in the 
Cabinet. Colonel Harkness, the Minister for National Defense, succeeded 
after a hard battle with Mr. Fleming, the Minister of Finance, in persuading 
a majority of the Cabinet to sanction a rise in the ceiling for the total strength 
of Canada’s armed forces from 120,000 to 135,000 and an increase in the 
strength of the Canadian forces now serving oversea under the control of the 
N.A.T.O. command from 12,000 to 14,000. Mr. Fleming was justifiably 
fearful that the additional outlays on defense would aggravate his budgetary 
difficulties, and after the increases were announced the Treasury made public 
a memorandum which argued that the existing establishments of the armed 
forces contained so many superfluous men that they could be reduced by 
30,000 without any loss of efficiency. 

There has also been a division of opinion in the Cabinet about the equip- 
ment of Canada’s armed forces with nuclear weapons. Colonel Harkness 
insists that without them they cannot make an effective contribution to the 
defeat of Communist aggression. Four kinds of armaments, the Bomarc and 
Honest John Missiles and two types of planes ordered for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force are designed to use nuclear warheads if they are available; and the 
launching sites planned for the Bomarcs near North Bay, Ontario, are 
virtually constructed. But Mr. Green is a firm opponent of Canada’s adoption 
of nuclear weapons and it is hard to imagine that his efforts to persuade the 
Kennedy administration to give the necessary sanction for their use by 
Canadian forces have been very strenuous. 

The pronouncements on the subject made by Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
have been distinctly equivocal. When he was questioned by a spokesman of 
a body called the Canadian Committe on Radiation Hazards he said that 
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there would be no nuclear arms for Canada in a time of peace; but in answer 
to a further question whether this ban applied to the Bomarc missiles and to 
the F-104 G fighter planes now being supplied to the squadrons of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force now stationed in Europe, he said: 


They are equipped so that if nuclear weapons become necessary in the event of 
war they would be available. 


And he added later: 


If there was a nuclear war the North Atlantic Treaty Organization would have 
to have nuclear weapons but they would not be used offensively. 


But it is hard to reconcile this statement with the declared strategy of the 
United States, a member of N.A.T.O., because its Strategical Air Command 
has its planes equipped with long-range missiles with nuclear warheads for 
the avowed purpose of bringing retaliatory destruction to the heart of Russia. 

Later after President Kennedy had announced that his administration 


had no immediate intention of supplying nuclear weapons to any of its allies, 
Mr. Diefenbaker said to a press conference: 


I am not telling you something that is a matter of security. I am simply telling 


you that if there is no extension of the nuclear club, then all other answers are 
available. 


So the Opposition in Parliament with the backing of the Toronto Globe and 
Mai! demanded without success from the Government an explicit statement 
of the Government’s policy about nuclear armaments for the purpose of 
ending the confusion of the public mind, which has been created by cloudy 
and sometimes contradictory statements made by Ministers. 


Great Britain and the Common Market 


HE problems that would face Canada as a result of Britain’s admission 
to the European Economic Community have continued to provoke keen 
discussion and sharp controversy throughout Canada. Undoubtedly there is 
genuine anxiety in the minds of the Diefenbaker Ministry and of leaders of 
industry, commerce and agriculture about the adverse effects upon Canada’s 
export trade of the cancellation of the preferences now available to Canadian 
products in the British market. Mr. R. D. L. Kinsman, the President of 
the Canadian Exporters Association, on the pessimistic assumption that no 
real modification of the existing tariffs and quotas of the E.E.C. will be 
secured by the British negotiators, has estimated that Canada might well 
suffer the loss of 40 per cent of her export trade with Britain, whose value 
in 1960 was 915 million dollars, that another 370 million dollars worth of 
trade would feel the impact of the new arrangements and that certain other 
markets in Europe might become unprofitable, as the new agricultural 
tariffs and quotas became effective. 
But there is widespread criticism in Canada about the bellicose attitude 
adopted by the Diefenbaker Ministry towards Britain’s new trade policy. 
The pronouncements of Mr. Fleming and Mr. Hees at the Commonwealth 
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Conference held in Accra were attacked in Parliament by leaders of the 
Opposition, as tantamount to an ultimatum to the Macmillan Ministry that 
it must choose between the Commonwealth and the E.E.C. But the Prime 
Minister as well as Mr. Fleming and Mr. Hees repudiated this charge as 
false, and later Mr. Fleming in a speech denounced the Liberals for employing 
what he called the “tactics of the big lie” to distort the attitude of the 
Government towards British trade policy. 

However, the independent Toronto Globe and Mail has refused to accept 
the ministerial attempts at exculpation and condemned them in a critical 
editorial, part of which ran as follows: 


It is doubtless true that Britain has not been explicitly threatened with the 
dissolution of the Commonwealth. It is also true, however, that there have been 
thinly veiled threats that this is a possibility. Mr. Fleming, the Minister of Finance, 
warned at the Conference of Commonwealth Ministers at Accra that if Britain 
made the move, the Commonwealth would never be the same again. The official 
communiqué issued after the meeting and regarded as a triumph for the Canadian 
group declared that the entry of Britain into the Common Market would funda- 
mentally alter the relationship between Britain and the Commonwealth. And 
yesterday Mr. Howard Green, the Secretary for External Affairs, suggested that, 
if Britain did join the trade block, she might sacrifice her claim to leadership of 
the Commonwealth. 


The concluding verdict of the paper was that, while Canada might well 
lose some trading advantages in the British market, the loss might well 
prove less painful than was supposed in some quarters and that in any event, 
until Britain’s proposals for entry and the reaction of governments adhering 
to the E.E.C. were known, “it would be advisable to halt the present spate of 
clamant opposition in Canada”. 

The problems which would be created for Canada by Britain’s entry have 
been exhaustively discussed at meetings of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Canadian Exporters Association and other bodies, and at them 
powerful voices have been raised in criticism of the Government’s attitude. 
Mr. E. P. Taylor, one of Canada’s leading tycoons, declared in a speech that 
after the United States, Canada’s best market, 


Our priority in growth potential should be the 180 million people in the 
Common Market who are now buying 8 per cent of our exports. If one adds 
Britain and other countries of the Outer Seven, our stake in western Europe 
increases to 27 per cent of our exports. This vigorously growing area should 
provide in the years ahead substantially increased markets for many of our 
industrial raw materials and some fabricated products. 


Mr. Norman R. Crump, President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, has 
suggested that while the short-term interests of Canada might be damaged by 
Britain’s entry to the E.E.C. there were in it long-term possibilities for 
expanding Canada’s trade with Europe; Mr. Francis Cleyn, Director of the 
Primary Textile Institute of Canada, has spoken of the possibilities of Canadian 
investments in Europe, which might lead to new markets for exports; Mr. 
Eric Kierans, President of the Montreal Stock Exchange, has argued that 
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Canada should apply for associate membership in the E.E.C.; and Mr. John 
R. Bradfield, the President of Noranda Mines, one of Canada’s largest 
mining companies, has expressed the view in an address to the Toronto 
Branch of the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, that a union of 
the two European trade blocks would give a great stimulus to world trade by 
raising European standards of living, that large tonnages of raw materials 
would be needed to meet the expanded demand in Europe and that Canada 
would find herself in a good position to expand her export trade by supplying 
ores, metals and semi-fabricated products. 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce at its annual meeting in Halifax 
passed a resolution calling on the Canadian Government to examine possible 
new opportunities which should open up in Europe as a result of Britain’s 
move. In the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association there is apparently 
a sharp division of view; the pulp and paper companies and aluminium 
interests and other primary producers are ready to support any moves which 
will save Canada from economic isolation, but most of the secondary 
industries dislike the idea of any curtailment of their present scale of protec- 
tion, which entry into a wider trading block would remove. When the ten 
provincial Premiers of Canada held in mid-August a conference at Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., a question paper addressed to them produced replies in which 
there were variations and shades of opinion about the trading problems now 
confronting Canada, but none of the Premiers supported the attitude of the 
Diefenbaker Ministry. For example, Premier Frost of Ontario thought that 
Britain’s entry to the E.E.C. would involve major adjustments for Canada, 
but Canadians were adjustable people and they must take cognizance of the 
fact that the expansion of trading areas was a feature of modern life. Premier 
Lesage of Quebec held that, while the effect on Canadian trade might be 
adverse, Britain had no alternative but to form some association with the 
E.E.C., and Premier Douglas of Saskatchewan favored Britain’s entry to the 
E.E.C., provided Canada’s markets in Europe could be preserved, and held 
that their retention could best be assured by Canada’s joining the E.E.C. 

Undoubtedly, the Diefenbaker Ministry has been impressed by the 
volume and formidable nature of the criticism which has been directed 
against its hostile attitude to British trade policy and there are signs of a 
modification of it. Certain journalists friendly to the Government have been 
disseminating the theory that it always had an open mind on the subject and 
that the motive behind its opposition was a desire to strengthen the hands of 
British negotiators with the E.E.C. Mr. Hees continues to argue that it 
would be impossible to tear down Canada’s protectionist structure and expose 
her industries to the unregulated competition of countries with lower 
standards of living and wages. But at the same time he has announced that 
the economic and financial experts of the Government are being set to work 
to study the implications of the E.E.C. and the probable consequences of 
Britain’s admission to it for Canada. There is also to be an investigation of 
ways and means of expanding Canada’s trade with other members of the 
Commonwealth and of the possibilities of the creation of an Atlantic trading 
area. This last inquiry would represent a complete vo/te-face on the part of the 
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Government. When Mr. Pearson last March made the first of his numerous 
pronouncements in advocacy of an Atlantic trading block, Mr. Fleming for 
the Government rejected his proposals curtly on the ground that they 
would violate the principle of multilateral trade, to which the Government 
was firmly committed. 


Socialism in the West 


le August the Social Credit Ministry now ruling British Columbia made 
a completely unexpected move when it suddenly by a special act of the 
legislature expropriated and brought under public ownership the properties 
not only of the British Columbia Electric Company, the largest private 
power corporation in Canada, but also of the other power companies operat- 
ing in the province. This extraordinary action on the part of a Ministry which 
about a year ago had received a fresh mandate as a defender of the system of 
free enterprise naturally secured the support of the Socialist opposition, who 
had campaigned during the election for the expropriation of the B.C. Electric 
Co., but it evoked bitter protests from the officials and shareholders of the 
expropriated companies, from organizations of financiers and business men 
and from influential newspapers, the chief grounds of complaint being that 
the compensation in provincial bonds offered to several classes of share- 
holders was quite inadequate and that a damaging blow had been dealt to 
Canadian credit abroad. 

Included in the “takeover” was the interest of a group headed by Mr. Axel 
Wenner-Gren, a Swedish capitalist, in a huge power development on the 
Peace River in the northern section of the province, which Premier Bennett 
had encouraged, and he has announced that work on it as a State enterprise 
will be started immediately and claimed that it will produce enough power to 
meet the needs of British Columbia for a good many years ahead at a cheaper 
price than the alternative power project on the Columbia River could. 

But since the Diefenbaker Ministry is firmly committed by a treaty signed 
at Washington to a partnership with the United States for harnessing the 
waters of the Columbia to produce power, which is urgently needed in the 
Pacific states, it is seriously embarrassed by the drastic action of the Bennett 
Ministry. The Congress of the United States has ratified the treaty for partner- 
ship, but similar action could not be taken at Ottawa until a dispute about 
financial terms and other matters with the Bennett Ministry, whose co- 
operation is essential, was settled. Mr. Fulton, the Minister of Justice and the 
chief negotiator of the Treaty, has revealed that the Kennedy administration 
is pressing strongly for Canada’s ratification of the treaty and the implementa- 
tion of its terms, and has given warning that the exhaustion of its patience by 
a further delay may result in its withdrawal from a satisfactory bargain, 
which was reached after prolonged negotiations. 

But apparently Premier Bennett, freed from any immediate need for power 
from the Columbia, will only co-operate for its production on his own terms. 
The treaty provides that Canada, in whose territory the storage dams are 
to be built, will get an equal share of the benefits of the power produced in 
plants downstream in American territory and Mr. Bennett insists that he 
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must be allowed to sell to the United States for cash on a long-term basis 
the Canadian share of the downstream benefits from the Columbia scheme. 
But Mr. Fulton has declared that his Government will only sanction their 
sale on a short-term basis so that the power thus sold can be recovered 
whenever it is needed in Canada. Accordingly, a complete deadlock about the 
power project on the Columbia has been reached and relations between the 
Diefenbaker and Bennett Ministries are much strained. 


Canada, 
November 1961. 











SOUTH AFRICA 
GREAT BRITAIN AND E.E.C. 


ign so far as South Africa has paid any attention to the European Economic 

Community at all, it has been to regard the Common Market with vague 
benevolence. Even now, when urgent discussions are being held between 
Great Britain and the other members of the Commonwealth over the safe- 
guards for inter-Commonwealth trading interests which Britain is to try to 
embody in the conditions for her accession to the Community, nobody 
seems perturbed that the ex-member of the Commonwealth, South Africa, is 
left on one side. Whether, in fact, consultations between Pretoria and London 
are being held, despite the omission of South Africa from the itinerary of the 
British Ministers, is not known; and if they are being held, it is not known at 
what level they are taking place nor with what attention to practical detail. 
The South African Government is quite capable of refusing to give such 
information to the public, so marked is the attitude of personal proprietor- 
ship over the nation’s affairs which its leading members assume. It is, how- 
ever, a rather astonishing fact that even in the course of an election campaign 
there has been virtually no demand for any such information to be given. 

An explanation may be that South Africans feel either that it does not 
affect them or that there is nothing that can be done about it. 

A reason for the first attitude can be discovered from glancing at the com- 
position of South African exports. Of the ten most important items in 1960, 
six (viz. atomic materials, wool, diamonds, asbestos, hides and skins and 
copper) will be imported into the countries of the European Economic 
Community free of duty. The effect of the loss of British preferences which 
are granted at present on asbestos, copper and certain hides and skins would 
be insignificant. These six commodities formed nearly 40 per cent of South 
Africa’s merchandise exports in 1960. 

The other four major export commodities are fruit, maize, fish and sugar, 
which together accounted for 14 per cent of South Africa’s total exports in 
1960. Of these, fish exports are unlikely to be much affected by Britain’s 
joining the Common Market, but fruit, maize and sugar exports probably 
would be. The most important of these is fruit (fresh and canned) which at 
£34 million was South Africa’s fourth most important export, coming just 
below diamonds. Unfortunately, although the loss of British preferences 
would be a hard blow to the South African fruit industry, the prospects for 
canned fruit are now none too favourable, even if Britain wére to remain out- 
side the Common Market, as a result of the removal of Britain’s restrictions 
on dollar sources of supply. In the case of sugar, South Africa has already 
been excluded from the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement; and though 
British preferences on imports outside the Commonwealth quotas will pre- 
sumably remain, export prospects for the South African industry seem rather 
bleak, whether Britain joins the European Economic Community or not. 
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In the case neither of fruit nor of sugar can South Africa hope very much 
for a compensating growth of exports to the E.E.C. In the long run this may 
not be true of citrus fruit; but it depends largely upon the possibilities of 
greatly increased consumption as personal incomes at the disposal of Europe’s 
inhabitants increase. Thus a second reason for the lack of interest shown in 
South Africa over Britain’s application to join the Common Market is a 
certain fatalism about the export branches upon which the adverse readjust- 
ments are likely to be concentrated. 

Yet there seems to have been insufficient reason for the complete exclusion 
of South Africa from the round of ministerial visits by Mr. Hare, Mr. Sandys 
and Mr. Thorneycroft. One of their objects was to reconcile the interests of 
participants in the Commonwealth preferential customs tariff system with the 
new obligations which Britain would have to undertake as a member of the 
E.E.C., which involves acceptance of its common external tariff. But even if 
the Republic of South Africa is no longer a member of the Commonwealth, 
it is still a participant in the Commonwealth preferential system by virtue of 
a number of bilateral treaties which are still in force. If we have not been 
misled in the assurance that South Africa’s participation in the preferential 
system is still enshrined in these arrangements (particularly those with the 
United Kingdom), the absence of formal consultation is regrettable. 

One of the disadvantages of a loss of Commonwealth membership which 
was foreseen by those who thought about these matters arose from a belief 
that Great Britain might be forced by circumstances to pay more attention to 
Europe and would have to be prepared to disturb some of the existing 
Commonwealth trading patterns, either as a condition of joining the E.E.C. 
or as a concession to fellow members of the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion. If the Commonwealth link had been snapped, as, in the event, it has, 
it was feared that South African interests would be the first to be sacrificed in 
any such readjustment and that the extent to which they would be safe- 
guarded might largely depend upon whether they coincided with similar 
interests on the part of other countries still within the Commonwealth. 
For example, South Africa still might benefit from whatever arrangements 
can be made to soften the impact of Britain’s joining the Common Market 
upon the Australian or Malayan fruit-growers or Australian wine-producers. 
Yet there is the danger that where interests coincide they also diverge, since 
this indicates some degree of competition. If readjustments unfavourable to 
any branch of Commonwealth production are unavoidable, there may well be 
an attempt on the part of the producers concerned to concentrate them upon 
those who are no longer in the Commonwealth. That is one reason why some 
are perturbed over the absence of South Africa from Commonwealth dis- 
cussions. The eagerness with which South African sugar producers’ com- 
petitors seem to have jumped at the opportunity of re-partitioning South 
Africa’s quota under the Commonwealth Agreement may provide a fore- 
taste of what is to come. 

This somewhat apprehensive view is not shared by a rather more vocal 
section of the small minority of people who have as yet begun to take these 
problems seriously. 
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Amongst the various public attitudes which have been taken up since the 
loss of Commonwealth membership became known, is a pose on the part of 
some politicians and economists that this is a blessing in disguise, because 
it will leave South Africa freer to abandon participation in the Common- 
wealth preference system. Thus, it is argued, South Africa will be un- 
hampered in negotiating more favourable trading terms in separate bargain- 
ing with the European Economic Community. 

Even the generally cautious recent trade mission to Europe, led by Dr. 
J. E. Holloway, a former South African High Commissioner in London, 
goes rather out of its way to report on opinions expressed in Italy, that the 
break with the Commonwealth would improve the opportunities for Italian- 
South-African trade. The report also suggests that if Britain has to choose 
between the Commonwealth and the Common Market, which “is far more 
important than the Commonwealth markets’’, it will choose the Common 
Market and hints that South Africa ought to do the same. It puts out the 
tentative proposal, said to be based on discussions at the Brussels head- 
quarters of the Community, that South Africa, which would balk at abandon- 
ing protection against European competition, might undertake to lower its 
tariffs according to an agreed programme after the lapse of agreed periods, 
which might be fairly long. Such an agreement would presumably be in 
terms of Article 238 of the Treaty of Rome. 

Others, less cautious, have put forward ideas of joining the Community 
itself, which, on the part of a State outside Europe, is impossible; or have 
suggested that France and Belgium, disillusioned by the behaviour of their 
own former colonies in Africa, would jump at the opportunity of acquiring 
on the African continent a new associated territory, which was politically 
and economically stable, into which they would pour capital in place of 
investing it among the ingrates. This is so palpably at variance with the 
plans for Africa worked out by the Commission of the European Community 
and announced last August, that it probably deserves mention only as an 
indication of the flights of fancy of which the South African “political 
economist” is capable when he leaves the more usual introspective preoccu- 
pation with the uniqueness of his country’s racial problems for an equally 
unrealistic final solution of the problems of its external economic relations. 


The General Election 


N October 18 the White voters of South Africa went to the polls in a 

general election, the fourth appeal to this electorate in four successive 
years. In 1958 the Nationalists in a general election won two-thirds of the 
parliamentary seats; in the provincial elections of 1959 the performance was 
substantially repeated, although there was some sign of recession in some 
areas; and in 1960 the Nationalists won the republican referendum with a 
majority of about 70,000 votes in about 1,600,000 cast. In this general 
election the Nationalists have strengthened their position, increasing their 
seats in the Assembly by two and, for the first time in a general election since 


coming to power in 1948, producing evidence that the party has a small 
majority of the total votes. 
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In many ways it was a curious election. In the ordinary course of events an 
election was not due for another three years and, in terms of the parliamen- 
tary position, there was no cause for Dr. Verwoerd to make an appeal to the 
electorate. The Prime Minister himself has not clearly explained why he 
wanted this premature test of strength; his political opponents have sug- 
gested that he was playing for safety, fearing a marked deterioration in 
South African affairs in the next year or so and possibly concerned with 
evidence that in some parts of the Nationalist Party doubts are beginning to 
be felt of the practicability and morality of apartheid. In the event, the govern- 
ing party did not put up candidates in 46 of the 156 parliamentary seats and 
there was no appearance for the opposition in 50 Nationalist-held seats. 
The election contest therefore boiled down to a United-Party—Nationalist 
battle in not more than about ten seats plus a United-Party—Progressive- 
Party struggle in a little more than a dozen seats. 

The Nationalist Party appeal to the electorate was much the mixture as 
before—apartheid, not very rigorously defined, as a guarantee of the main- 
tenance of White supremacy; an eventual partition of the country to pro- 
vide the Africans with a means of fulfilling their political, social and economic 
ambitions; and vague expressions of benevolence towards the Coloured 
people and Indians and a total lack of explicitness about how apartheid will 
fit these communities into the South African pattern. This appeal, reinforced 
with appeals for White racial solidarity against internal and external threats 
from Black nationalism and with emphasis on the need for a “strong” 
government, brought home the parliamentary bacon in all the constituencies 
where the Nationalists made a full-out effort. 

The main opposition came from the United Party in an electoral alliance 
with the National Union Party, the organization founded by Mr. Japie 
Basson* and led by Ex-Chief-Justice Fagan. The United Party rejected apart- 
heid in principle and proposed a middle way—enlightened administration, 
consultation with all racial groups, full parliamentary representation for the 
Coloured people, some representation in Parliament for the Africans and a 
final but not too closely defined constitutional objective of a racial federa- 
tion which, it was claimed, would give real and adequate representation to 
all South Africans while ensuring that control of the administration would 
remain firmly in civilized hands. 

The Progressive Party contested about twenty seats, eleven of them the 
seats represented in Parliament by the former members of the United Party 
who hived off a year or so ago. They proposed to the electorate (on a sub- 
stantial scale and for the first time) an explicit rejection of race discrimination, 
placing their faith in a franchise qualified by education and economic posi- 
tion but not by race to ensure the survival of civilized standards. 

The United Party was thus forced to fight on two fronts, both in terms of 
the deployment of men and money and of ideology. The party strengthened 
its parliamentary position compared with that at dissolution by eliminating 
all but one of the Progressives, in spite of losing Queenstown in the Cape 
and a Pretoria seat to the Nationalists and giving up a safe seat to Mr. 


* See THE Rounp TABLE, no. 204, Sept. 1961, p. 422. 
H 
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Basson. Otherwise it fared badly, most seats showing substantial falls in the 
majorities compared with the referendum and the 1958 general election. The 
alliance with the National Union Party failed to produce any spectacular 
results in terms of votes. 

The Progressives fought energetically, and candidly faced the implication, 
shocking to a South African audience, that their policy could conceivably 
result in a Black Prime Minister. On the whole they did better than could be 
expected in a South Africa where conservatism has been strengthened by 
what has been happening in the Congo, Kenya and the Rhodesias. In one 
respect they made history—for the first time a South African all-White con- 
stituency has returned a member of Parliament on an explicit policy of 
rejecting race discrimination. In other Rand and Natal constituencies the 
Progressives put up a remarkable fight, coming within a few hundred votes 
of victory in a number of seats. In all about 70,000 men and women voted 
for the advanced ideas of the Progressive Party which, taking into considera- 
tion the seats where the party did not stand, means that a substantial 
minority of the South African White electorate has made a marked advance 
in political thinking and that the Progressive Party is now a permanent 
factor in our affairs. The Progressives themselves claim to have been vastly 
encouraged and are throwing themselves energetically into the tasks of 
organization and propaganda. 

This, then, was the outcome of the election, with the position at dissolu- 
tion in parentheses : 


Nationalist . : . . 105 (102) 
United Party : - 49 (42) 
National Union . ; : See 
Progressive . ‘ . ro, iD 


There are four members representing the Coloured people (elected on a 
separate roll and at a separate election) and the Nationalists thus have a 
majority of 50 over all parties. This is impregnable and guarantees a Ver- 
woerd administration for the next five years unless the Nationalist Party 
precipitates a crisis by disagreement within its ranks. 

The face of Parliament, at any rate on the Opposition side, has been sub- 
stantially changed. The major loss is Mr. Harry Lawrence, a first-rate parlia- 
mentarian who for more than 30 years has played a prominent part in our 
affairs. The loss is the graver because he has been one of the very few 
English-speaking South Africans who in this generation have taken any real 
part in political public life. With the other Progressives there have also gone 
from Parliament a number of able and energetic young men whose talents can 
be ill spared. The balance promises to be redressed a little with the appear- 
ance under the United Party banner of a number of young men with good 
reputations. But they are new-comers and the final balance sheet must await 
the next session of Parliament. 


South Africa, 
November 1961. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY 


HE New Zealand attitude to the possible entry of the United Kingdom 

into the Common Market has been set out in two recent issues of THE 
RounD TABLE: December 1960 and September 1961. The proposed agricul- 
tural policies of the E.E.C. are the main factor with which this country is 
concerned. If Britain were to join the E.E.C. without amendment of these 
policies (as they are at present understood), primary products from the E.E.C. 
Six would have duty-free entry to the United Kingdom and primary products 
from New Zealand, now enjoying unrestricted duty-free entry, would be 
subject to tariffs or quotas or a possible combination of the two. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Holyoake, has described this as “disastrous” for New Zealand, 
and primary producers’ organizations have used even stronger terms; for 
Britain is the Dominion’s traditional market, and by far the largest. Mr. 
Duncan Sandys, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, came to 
New Zealand in July and discussed the issues with Cabinet Ministers and the 
chairmen of the primary producer boards. The joint communiqué issued 
after the talks affirmed that the British Government fully understood the 
dependence of New Zealand agriculture on the British market and in negotia- 
tions for joining the Common Market “‘would seek to secure special arrange- 
ments to protect the vital interests of New Zealand and other Commonwealth 
countries and Britain would not feel able to join the E.E.C. unless such 
arrangements were secured”’. It was further undertaken that, if negotiations 
were opened, the New Zealand Government would be fully consulted at 
every stage. The Government has since arranged for a delegation to be in 
Britain to facilitate this consultation on what Mr. Holyoake has termed a 
“next-room basis” while negotiations are in progress. Until it is known what 
concessions can be obtained, or are possible, no estimate can be made of the 
effect on New Zealand and the country, already facing the problem of a 
serious scarcity of oversea funds, waits anxiously as the talks proceed. 


A ‘‘Safe Driving’’ Budget 


HE guiding principle of the National Government’s fiscal policy in 

meeting its financial and oversea exchange problems had been stated by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Holyoake, long before the Budget was presented. 
It was summed up in the phrase “No panic measures”. The first Budget of 
the Minister of Finance, Mr. Lake, followed this pattern. It gave less than 
the optimists had hoped, but it demanded less than the pessimists had feared 
in view of the Dominion’s balance-of-payments difficulty. It was an adapta- 
tion of the road-safety slogan: “Take it easy”—a call for safe driving when, 
as now, there are many blind corners ahead. This moderation won the 
Minister little praise. Some critics thought he was taking it too easy, and 
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many thought the Budget too negative, but views of what positive steps 
were called for largely cancelled each other out. 

Nevertheless the Budget, while stating that the financial position did not 
permit substantial concessions, removed “‘certain anomalies and discrimina- 
tory forms of taxation” of which farming and business interests had com- 
plained, saying that they hampered the provision of finance for production. 
Chief of these were the higher death and gift duties imposed in 1958. It was 
argued that these compelled many businesses, and particularly farming, to 
keep a large proportion of assets liquid to meet duties, rather than employing 
them in the business, with consequent skimped funds for maintenance, im- 
provements and expansion, and this at a time when there is urgent need for 
increased returns. Under the new scale the duties in force before 1958 will 
be restored for estates over £80,000, and below that figure there will be a 
reduction on the pre-1958 scale. Another “disincentive” removed was the 
excess retention tax imposed in 1958 upon companies who retained more 
than 40 per cent of their profits after company dividends became taxable. 
This was modified last year, and this year Mr. Lake announced that it would 
be abolished, except for companies of a defined proprietary type. The Govern- 
ment also abolished the ready-money-making provision for prepayment of 
death duties. This had been sharply criticized as an inequitable gamble with 
death and few people were sorry to see it go. 

Of definite incentive value were : extension of the tax-deduction allowance 
for farm developments; an initial depreciation allowance for farm-workers’ 
houses and other employer-built homes; extension of the £30 exemption of 
interest from income tax to apply to all forms of interest, whereas previously 
it applied only to interest from Post Office, National Savings and Trustee 
Savings banks deposits and government loans. The total value of all con- 
cessions is estimated at £5,000,000 for a full year, and much less for the 
unexpired part of the current year. It appears that Mr. Lake has been careful 
to make his frugal sowing of concession seed only on good ground from 
which he may expect a crop of increased production and saving. 

Before Parliament met, the Government and the Reserve Bank began 
action to restrain the high flow of imports and bank credits, and to tighten 
the hire-purchase system.* In the Budget the Minister stated: “These mea- 
sures ate steadily taking effect, but should they prove inadequate further 
action to reduce demand will be needed.” A further measure of credit 
restraint has since been imposed. The Budget disclosed action in other 
spheres which should tend to reduce inflationary pressures. Government 
trading undertakings would be expected to meet their costs, including inter- 
est, and, where possible, make a reasonable contribution from their earnings 
for capital expansion. In accord with this principle, higher charges for bulk 
electric power (provided for four years ago, but suspended for three years) 
were reinstated, and charges for postal, telegraph and railway services were 
raised. A start was made with a long-overdue adjustment of rents for State 
houses. Rents are being increased to equate them broadly with the outgoings 
of other people in similar income groups who build their own houses with 
the help of 3 per cent State Advance loans. Later the Government will 

* See THE Rounp TABLE, Sept. 1961, p. 432. 
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review the rents of tenants who have substantial incomes and are well able 
to pay an economic rent or build or buy a home. From these higher charges 
for rents and services the Government expects to collect £6,737,000. A cut 
in expenditure of approximately {2,000,000 has been requested by the 
Government from the National Roads Board. 

The decision to raise State house rents is interesting in the light of a refer- 
ence in the Budget to the need for directing a higher proportion of capital 
investment to directly productive undertakings. The Budget quotes com- 
ment from the Economic Survey for 1961 on the slow rate of economic 
growth in New Zealand as compared with other countries. “Part of the 
explanation for this’’, states the Budget, “lies in the amount we have invested 
in social capital such as houses, hospitals, and roads, which, while desirable 
and necessary, do not directly increase our output.” The government con- 
tribution to this aim lies in a series of decisions to ease housing construction, 
to prune the works programme by deferring many projects, to offer induce- 
ments to increase primary production, to hold social security expenditure to 
present commitments so far as this is possible, to encourage saving by various 
means, including the issue of a new type of development bonds carrying tax 
concessions and premiums on maturity. The Government appears prepared 
to act in directing investment into directly productive channels. A joint 
report by the Treasury and Works Department has just been published 
recommending far-reaching measures to check spending, particularly in the 
construction industry in which demand exceeds capacity, with consequent 
heavily weighted costs. The Minister of Works, Mr. Goosman, has stated 
that this report will be implemented and the Government is considering the 
recommendations. The effort to increase productive investment will require 
to be sustained, for the obstacles are formidable. For example, expenditure 
from the Social Security Fund is estimated this year at {124-5 million, com- 
pared with {78-9 million in 1957-58. The Government is committed to main- 
tain these expenditures, and the Budget notes: “‘. . . the relative burden can 
only be reduced by increasing the national income, thus widening the base 
on which they are charged”. Again, works expenditure, after pruning to 
essentials, is estimated at £93-9 million. The estimate last year was {96-5 mil- 
lion, but the expenditure was £93 million because the building and construc- 
tion industry could not meet demands made upon it. This, however, left the 
present Government with a legacy of uncompleted works. The Ministers of 
Finance and Works in the National Government are, unfortunately, the © 
victims of an inversion of the Biblical parable of the man who began to build 
a tower without counting the cost, and was mocked by his neighbours 
because he could not finish it. Labour began to build the tower and National 
must count the cost while Labour looks on critically. 

The core of the problem the Government faces is that standards have 
been set in welfare, public facilities and all forms of social progress, and 
commitments for further advances remain. How can this be done with 
lower earnings? The Minister of Finance sees the challenge facing New 
Zealand in this decade as the achievement of a faster rate of economic 
growth. For this it is essential that all should save more and invest more. 
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The Budget, he says, marks the beginning of the Government’s programme 
to encourage this development. 


An Economic Prescription 


INCE the preceding comment was written, the Monetary and Economic 

Council set up in April* has published its first report in a fifty-page 
brochure expressing its views and recommendations on the current economic 
situation. The Council regards the outlook as increasingly serious. The basic 
problem, the report states, is that the community is trying to sustain a level 
of spending which is too high in relation to the volume of goods and ser- 
vices. The serious deficit in the balance of payments and the danger of 
further inflation demand firm action, beyond that indicated in the Budget, 
to reduce consumer spending without delay. The report recommends: 
(1) Prompt introduction of a supplementary Budget to increase taxation by 
about £15 million in a full year, unless the Government feels able to reduce 
expenditure to an extent that will have an equivalent effect in decreasing 
consumer spending. A substantial proportion of the tax should be on wages 
and incomes and the remainder on commodities or services, especially those 
which require oversea exchange. (2) Further internal loans should be raised 
to supplement this restraint on spending. (3) The qualifications for capitaliz- 
ing family benefits and 3 per cent housing loans should be reviewed with 
a view to reductions. (4) There should be continuing pressure to reduce 
trading-bank limits and advances. (5) The co-operation of the dairy industry 
should be sought in reducing the basic butterfat price for the current season 
by 5 per cent. (6) Restriction of import licences should be continued. (7) To 
ensure adequate finance to cover the 1961 deficit in oversea exchange, the 
Government should promptly request the right to draw {22-4 million from 
the International Monetary Fund and should early seek a long-term loan of 
about £15 million from the World Bank—to avoid too drastic a cut in 
imports in one year. The report states that New Zealand lived beyond its 
oversea income by £56 million in the last financial year and imports continue 
at about one and a half millions a week more than we can pay for from over- 
sea earnings. Without further internal borrowing there may be a deficit of 
£30 million on the current year’s Budget. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Holyoake, who had himself set up the Council 
and assured its independence, made immediate and lengthy comment on the 
report. There was substantial agreement between the Government and the 
Council on the corrective measures needed, he said, but differences on the 
nature and extent of some. He considered the Council had not attached 
sufficient weight to the measures already taken. The Government favoured 
a gradual approach in correction and did not favour “‘shock” measures such 
as the abrupt imposition of higher taxes. The Government would not intro- 
duce a further budget but would keep the position under review. The sug- 
gested tax on wages and incomes required detailed study. A further loan 
issue was being planned. The Council’s recommendations for bank credit 
control conformed closely with present policy. The Government would 


* See THE Rounp Tas Le, Sept. 1961, pp. 432-3. 
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confer with the dairy industry to lessen the inflationary impact of the 
industry’s deficit. Income limits for family benefit capitalization would not 
be altered. Only urgent or essential import licences would be granted in 
addition to those already approved for this year. Tentative arrangements, 
other than drawing from the I.M.F., had been made to cover the year’s 
deficit in exchange; and negotiations had been started to borrow from the 
World Bank. With further internal loans and reduction of expenditure, there 
might be a small surplus and not a deficit on the current budget. 


International Finance 


NE brief reference in the Budget provoked debate more heated and 

opposition more strenuous than that raised against all other financial 
proposals of the Government. This was the decision to join the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank and the International Finance Corporation. 
The Government had previously brought down a White Paper on the pro- 
posal and begun negotiations for membership of the Fund. The case for 
joining as stated in the Budget is that New Zealand “stands to gain con- 
siderably from access to short-term borrowing from the Fund, and from the 
availability of long-term capital through the World Bank for productive 
purposes”. New Zealand’s gold reserve (at the time pledged as security for 
a New York bank loan, but due for release on August 1) would provide for 
payment of the subscriptions to the three institutions and in this way the 
gold would be put to work more effectively. New Zealand was assessed on 
a quota of {44-6 million, of which about a quarter would be in gold and the 
balance in government securities bearing no interest. On this quota the 
Dominion would have drawing rights of £56 million of which up to {22 mil- 
lion could be obtained at relatively short notice. The cost, especially for 
short-term loans, would be substantially less than has been paid recently to 
strengthen our oversea reserves. 

On the practical side, there appeared to be no argument against member- 
ship, save the wish that New Zealand should join as a helper rather than as 
a leaner. The opposition of the Leader of the Labour Party (Mr. Nash) 
seemed, indeed, to be based mainly on this sentiment. He attended the 
Bretton Woods conference and returned to New Zealand fully approving 
the aims of the organizations it brought into being. In opposing membership 
now, he told the House that in 1945 he would have been found fighting to 
join the Fund because of its objectives, though he did not know if his 
colleagues would have agreed; but New Zealand could not join then because 
Britain had not joined. He added that the Fund had set out to help hungry 
nations, but had not achieved that aim. Other protests from the Labour 
benches included the charge that the country was being “put in pawn” and 
that the proposal to join was “a black and infamous document ushered in 
by a Government wanting to go back to the good old days of boom and 
slump”. Less emotional, but somewhat vague, objections were that the 
country’s sovereignty would be impaired and particularly its control of 
internal economic policy, and it would be compelled to adopt policies causing 
unemployment. These objections the Government declared to be groundless. 
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As a member of the Fund, New Zealand could still control its rate of ex- 
change if this were necessary to deal with a decline in oversea reserves, and 
control of imports was the concern not of the I.M.F. but of G.A.T.T. 
which New Zealand joined when Labour was in power. 

The Reserve Bank and other expert advisers of the Government have for 
long advocated membership of the Fund and the Bank, yet the parliamentary 
battle raged for almost four weeks with many late sittings, much use of the 
closure and the presentation of petitions sponsored by the Labour Party and 
with 61,000 signatures praying that the issue be subject to a referendum— 
though Mr. Nash had earlier stated (as a plea for leisurely consideration) that 
he doubted if 500 people could be found who knew the complications of the 
Fund and the Bank. In the end the Bill was passed and the Minister of 
Finance hurried away to attend the annual meetings of the Fund and Bank. 

The battle of the Fund was not noteworthy as a reasoned discussion of 
international financial organization. Indeed, in some quarters it was regarded 
as an unedifying play of politics, with international financial bodies as an 
ogre, or at least a bogyman. Adherents of Social Credit have so presented it; 
and both the Labour and the National parties have had dissident members, 
inclined to shudder in sympathy at the fear of a Wall Street invasion of our 
Welfare Utopia. Because both parties had doubts of the effect of Social 
Credit propaganda, they hesitated to join the Fund. Mr. Lake, with his Prime 
Minister’s firm support, took courage and convinced National Party doubters. 


Labour, it appears, now hopes to profit by telling Social Credit sympathizers : 
“Codlin’s your friend, not Short.” 


A Modern Knight Errant 


S the “Wall Street Bogyman” retired to the wings (until next election), 
the Government’s own “unknown” was waiting to make a hesitant 
entrance. This was the Ombudsman, or Parliamentary Commissioner for 
Investigations, as he is billed for this appearance. The National Party pro- 
mised in its election programme to set up an Ombudsman; and in a country 
over-populated by government and semi-government bodies, the promise 
had wide appeal. There are few people who have not at some time ex- 
perienced the frustration of entanglement in controls, licences, permits, 
regulations and bylaws, interpreted, perhaps, by an unhelpful and bureau- 
cratic officer. The unorganized common man, in such circumstances, feels 
that he is indeed the “odd man out”. A Consumer Service has been set up 
to help him in his consumer role; but the Ombudsman is expected to do more 
—in fact to bea regular knight errant. The Bill to set up the office is, however, 
worded cautiously, and the powers, though as wide as those possessed by the 
Scandinavian Ombudsman, are less than some people expected; and these 
people are beginning to wonder if they have been told a story of the Wizard 
of Oz. 

The Commissioner will have power to investigate complaints of administra- 
tive action by forty-four government departments and by specified boards 
and other organizations, including the armed services, police, social security 
commission and others. He may not investigate ministerial decisions as such, 
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but he may call for the file containing that departmental recommendation and 
the ministerial decision based upon it. If he believes the decision wrongly 
based, he will report to the Minister, and if the Minister takes no action, to 
the Prime Minister and then Parliament. He is to be an officer of Parliament 
at a salary equalling that of the Controller and Auditor General, but whether 
his comments will be accepted as so authoritative as the Auditor-General’s 
has yet to be seen. He cannot be removed from office except by Parliament 
or the Governor General when Parliament is not in session, and then only 
for disability, bankruptcy, neglect of duty or misconduct, but his term of 
appointment is only for three years, though he may be reappointed. “This 
officer could embarrass the Government of the day. He’s a parliamentary 
representative”, the Attorney General naively explained when the limitation 
of the term to the life of one Parliament was noted. 

The Commissioner will have wide investigating powers, but no power to 
act—only to report. The hope of action lies in parliamentary debate on the 
report. The weaknesses that have been seen in the Bill are that it does not 
cover the actions of local bodies, nor of some of the boards or semi-govern- 
ment bodies concerned with forms of licensing or control that are often 
proved irksome, the licensing of imports, transport licensing, sterling con- 
trol and capital issues control. Further, one clause in the Bill removes from 
the Commissioner’s jurisdiction any case where there is statutory provision 
for appeal, objection or review. This may cover a whole multitude of com- 
plaints, where the appeal lies to the department itself or its Minister. 

These seeming defects may, however, be corrected when the Bill is before 
the House. For the moment it errs on the side of caution in providing a quick 
and simple means of redress for the citizen with a grievance. The Govern- 
ment may, of course, be feeling its way, waiting to see its Ombudsman at 
work. Even limited powers in the hands of the right man may be effective in 
warning the officious and bureaucratic (a small minority in the service). If 
that is so, the people will be able to say of this apparently narrow Bill, as 
Mercutio said of his wound: “ ’Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
church door, but ’tis enough, ’twill serve.” 


New Zealand, 
November 1961. 
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DISSENSION WITH WHITEHALL 


VER recent months tension has increased between the white people 

and governments of the Federation and Her Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom. The Federal Prime Minister has spoken for the majority 
of Europeans in Central Africa when he has roundly attacked the British 
Government for its African policy. In June Sir Roy Welensky said, “TI realize 
that pressure has been brought to bear on Britain to change her colonial 
policy—pressure from both western and eastern countries—but a succession 
of tragic examples has proved that Britain’s policy has failed to achieve 
steady and real advancement of the colonial peoples towards competence and 
integrity in their independence.” In August the Federal Prime Minister 
caused embarrassment to Her Majesty’s Government by openly backing the 
cause of Mr. Tshombe, President ef Katanga, against the United Nations. 
Sir Roy Welensky stated that the United Nations had no legal justification 
for their action in Katanga and went on to state that if the situation deteriora- 
ted, the Federation “will do what is necessary and legally possible to give 
support to its friends”. The Federal Government dispatched troops to the 
Northern Rhodesian border of the Congo, and the Prime Minister stated 
that his Government could not remain aloof from what was happening 
just across the borders. What happened in Katanga was a matter of vital 
concern. The time for equivocation was past and the Federation could no 
longer remain silent. ““Considerations of our own security as well as con- 
siderations of principle now compel me to say frankly and openly what I 
think.” Later, however, our High Commissioner in London, on behalf of the 
Federal Government, made aclear statement saying that there was no difference 
of views on essential matters, such as the desired unity of the Congo, between 
the Federal Government and the British Government. It still remains a matter 
of deep concern to many people within the Federation that Ministers of Mr. 
Tshombe’s Government have been received in Salisbury, and also that the 
Federal Prime Minister has had dealings with Mr. Tshombe himself. This 
was revealed in September when Sir Roy Welensky stated in the Legislative 
Assembly that he had tried to influence President Tshombe to support the 
setting up of a Federation in the Congo. 

Since last report each of the territories of the Federation has been in- 
volved in a major act of politics. In Southern Rhodesia the electorate voted 
with a majority of two to one in favour of the new Constitution. In Northern 
Rhodesia the terms of a proposed Constitution have been announced and in 
Nyasaland there has been an election. 


Referendum in Southern Rhodesia 
| the Southern Rhodesian referendum, the Prime Minister received an 

overwhelming vote of confidence from the electorate. Sir Roy Welensky 
said that it “was a plain fact” that the new Constitution would make Southern 
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Rhodesia “‘virtually completely independent” within the framework of 
the Federation, free to legislate as it wished without reference to the British 
Government and free from the possibility of having any legislation imposed 
upon it by Britain. Sir Edgar Whitehead said that he foresaw a time when 
Europeans and Africans with similar interests would combine in political 
parties. They could prove that, freed from outside political influence, they 
could solve all their difficulties and make it clear to all men of goodwill 
of any race in this country that they could build a great future. The leader 
of the Opposition said that the referendum was “a put-up stunt” which 
offered the electorate a “phoney independence”. Sir Robert Tredgold called 
upon the electorate to vote against the referendum since it provided no solu- 
tion to the deep problems of race and of the franchise. The Zimbabwe 
National Party said that a vote in favour of the proposals would mean a 
complete breakdown of law and order in the Colony, because the African 
people would have to resist “a near-South-African situation”. The National 
Democratic Party held its own referendum to demonstrate the will of the 
unenfranchised two and a half million Africans. Estimates of the number of 
people who went to the polls at the unofficial referendum vary from 90,000 
to 372,000, but however many went to the polls no one disputes that the 
vote was almost unanimously against the constitutional proposals. 

Before the referendum, troops of the Federal Army moved into certain 
African townships to maintain law and order and to make it impossible 
for the National Democratic Party to persuade the people to take strike 
action. Other security forces were mobilized and 24,000 armed men were on 
duty. The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia stated that National Demo- 
cratic Party leaders would not be able to shelter behind their followers if they 
organized strike action. The National Democratic Party replied that “any 
misguided action” against African leaders would immediately spark off 
a violent mass reaction beyond anybody’s control. The National Democratic 
Party assured the Government that allegations that the party would deliber- 
ately create civil disturbances to achieve its aims were false. Police reserves, 
guns and arms were not the answer to the problems facing Southern Rhodesia, 
they said. 

Following the successful referendum the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment used its powers under the Law and Order Maintenance Act to ban 
all public political meetings for two months. A statement issued from the 
Prime Minister’s office said that during the six weeks of the referendum 
campaign the whole country went through a period of serious stress and 
strain, and it was apparent that a holiday from politics and controversy was 
needed. This desire, the statement continued, might be thwarted by public 
meetings which could excite bitter feelings. It was further stated that until 
the British Government had passed the necessary legislation for a new 
Southern Rhodesian Constitution in October, new electors could not be 
registered. Nothing would therefore be lost by leaving August and Septem- 
ber free of political strain. A comment to that statement could well have been: 
“nothing, except liberty”. Dr. Ahrn Palley, co-founder of the New Africa 
Party, immediately petitioned the High Court, holding that the Government 
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was not acting in good faith. The Law and Order Maintenance Act was 
designed for use in emergencies, not for the granting of holidays. The leader 
of the National Democratic Party stated that the ban was imposed so that the 
British Government might be led to believe that there was peace and calm in 
Southern Rhodesia. The Minister of Justice lodged a sworn affidavit in 
reply to Dr. Palley’s petition stating that the real reason for the ban was 
not to provide a holiday but because the Government had reason to fear 
serious insurrection in the country. 


Future of Nyasaland 


URING the referendum campaign for Federation in 1953, one of 

the incentives used to persuade the more reactionary European voter in 
Southern Rhodesia to vote in favour was the possible future of Nyasaland. 
It was suggested that if Nyasaland were not brought into a strong relation- 
ship with the Rhodesias it would become a “black” state on our borders 
and that this would have a disturbing effect upon Africans in the Rhodesias. 
Eight thousand whites in Nyasaland would not be strong enough to keep 
Nyasaland under control but, as part of a Federation in which there were 
a quarter of a million Europeans, she would be kept under “responsible” 
Government. The new Nyasaland Constitution spelt disaster to this theory, 
but the Federal Prime Minister did his best, in a broadcast on the eve of the 
election, to persuade the voters to take a “responsible” line, which meant 
to renounce Malawi and all its ways. The press reported that Sir Roy Welen- 
sky had spoken to a crowded hall of more than 500 Africans who were 
United Federal Party supporters, and that he had said that “‘one of the 
basic principles in any democracy was that a man or woman should be allowed 
to express his or her views without getting into trouble. This is not the 
position in Nyasaland at the moment”, he continued. “I regret very much to 
see a situation where people cannot express their views without the fear of 
having their homes burnt down or being badly injured.” A meeting of 
soo Africans who were said to have openly given the Prime Minister “an 
enthusiastic reception” is difficult to explain if wide fear of intimidation 
actually existed, and the results of the election prove conclusively that the 
people of Nyasaland, in secret ballot, have rejected the United Federal 
Party and Federation in favour of Malawi, Dr. Banda and secession. Malawi 
obtained 22 of the 28 seats and gave support to a successful independent 
candidate, and the remaining five seats, on the higher franchise, were won 
by the United Federal Party. 

In the Federation it has been customary to say that Africans are not really 
interested in having a vote. In Nyasaland over 100,000 Africans registered 
when fair opportunity was provided, and more encouraging was the fact that, 
of those who had registered on the lower roll, more than 95 per cent cast 
their votes. 

Northern Rhodesian Constitution 
HE new Constitution for Northern Rhodesia seemed at first as if it 
would be reasonably simple, in broad outline designed to meet an 
interim period between a white majority in the Legislature and the arrival 
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of a black majority. There were to be fifteen African seats, fifteen European 
seats and the remaining fifteen were to be National seats voted for by an 
electorate so adjusted as to value of votes as to balance racial power. No 
one liked the proposals but Africans were ready to accept them. The United 
Federal Party recognized that the Legislature elected under the new pro- 
posals would probably have a majority of Africans plus white liberals, 
and this would mean the end of the United Federal Party in Northern 
Rhodesia as well as in Nyasaland. Also there was little doubt that the majority 
would be against the continuation of Federation, at least in its present form. 

The reaction of the Federal Government was so strong that Her Majesty’s 
Government was persuaded to make “minor adjustments”. These adjust- 
ments turned out to be so significant that they would almost certainly give 
Northern Rhodesia a United Federal Party government. The new Con- 
stitution becomes increasingly complex with much argument as to its real 
meaning, but the African people are quite convinced that it is now Sir Roy 
Welensky’s constitution and Kenneth Kaunda has led a non-co-operation cam- 
paign which has flared into violence in the Northern Province of Northern 
Rhodesia. The British Government recently announced that the Northern 
Rhodesian Constitution has not really been made final and that adjustments 
can be made right up to the day of promulgation. When violence stops in 
Northern Rhodesia Her Majesty’s Government will be ready to consider 
other amendments. The Federal Prime Minister’s reaction to this statement 
has been violent and European reaction in general has been highly critical. 

Central Africa is no doubt a stimulating place in which to live, but most 
of us who have acquired land or business interests here would be glad to 
exchange the excitement for signs of a growing understanding between 
the races. Nyasaland is now the quietest spot in the Federation and Northern 
Rhodesia has been most unsettled. In the Northern Province of Northern 
Rhodesia widespread disturbances followed the changes made in the sugges- 
ted Constitution. A number of people have been killed and some hundreds 
of arrests have been made. Most of those arrested have been found to be 
members of the United National Independence Party. During the distur- 
bances many schools have been burned down, bridges have been destroyed 
and roads have been blocked. In some areas Africans have followed the lead 
of Mr. Kaunda, leader of the United National Independence Party, and have 
burned their identification cards. Mr. Kaunda himself has stated that the 
civil disobedience campaign will continue even if he is put into prison. An’ 
indication of how serious the situation has become is seen in recent state- 
ments in the Federal House. On August 3 the House accepted a private 
member’s motion calling on the Government to make strong representations 
to the Territorial Governments regarding the necessity for the strict en- 
forcement of their laws relating to high treason, sedition and subversive 
activities. The representations should expressly include utterances and 
activities designed towards the overthrow of the Federation or the engen- 
dering of hostility between any of the races in the Federation. While the 
Federal Prime Minister in a broadcast to the electorate of Nyasaland said 
that “one of the basic principles in any democracy was that a man or woman 
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should be allowed to express his or her views without getting into trouble”, 
the members of the Federal House showed themselves eager to define rather 
narrowly what a man or woman should be permitted to say. The Federal 
Minister of Law also did not show a very liberal attitude and said that he 
agreed with much contained in the motion. His doubts were not concerned 
with the restrictions suggested, but there were certain technical difficulties 
in accepting it as it stood owing to the constitutional position of the Federa- 
tion and the three territories. 

The New Africa Party, which has recently been formed in Southern 
Rhodesia, announces that its objectives are to abolish the colour bar, to 
extend the franchise and to establish a joint African-European government. 
The leader of the party is the ex-Prime-Minister, Mr. Garfield Todd, and the 
co-founder is Dr. Ahrn Palley M.P. Mr. Todd said that the party had been 
formed to assist the cause of the African people, “If we do not like African 
nationalism,” he said, “then the cure is in our own hands... let us forsake 
policies of white supremacy. Until the African people are fully integrated 
into the political life of the country, we will not achieve that degree of 
stability which must precede confident investment.” 


Outside Party Politics 


N the earlier years of Federation the figure for European immigration 

rose until it topped 20,000 per annum; but this figure has steadily fallen 
over the past three years and the latest figures from the Federal Office 
of Statistics show that for the past four months 1,382 more people left the 
Federation than entered. 

Fund-raising for the new medical school has brought in a firm total of 
about £600,000 to date. The local University is to work in close liaison with 
the University of Birmingham and the first four appointments of staff are 
now being considered. Several members of the faculty of Birmingham have 
already visited the Federation. The medical curriculum of the new medical 
school will make a number of departures from usual practices, including the 
system of dividing subjects by years. The student will meet patients in the 
early part of his studies, and will carry on with the “pre-medical” subjects 
right through his student career. Miss Vida Mungwira, the first African 
woman from the Federation to qualify as a doctor, received her degree 
from Bristol University in July. Although several men have also qualified 
in thé past few years, we await the founding of our new school of medicine 
to make possible the training of doctors in sufficient numbers to care for 
the needs of a fast-growing population whose present total exceeds eight 
millions. 

Agreement has been reached between the Aminol and Shell Oil Com- 
panies for the construction of an oil refinery in the Federation. The Minister 
of Commerce and Industry has stated that economic consultants had reported 
that the scheme was “economically, technically and financially sound and 
well-suited to the Federation’s purposes”. The project is to cost £13,000,000 
and the plant should be in production by December 1963. It is stated 
that adequate supplies of crude oil will be available and that the scheme 
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will be of particular benefit to the Federation in taxation and foreign exchange 
savings. 

An interesting survey of the agricultural situation in the Federation has 
recently been issued. It shows that in the seven-year period since federation 
the number of cattle has increased from 4,400,000 to 5,100,000 while at the 
same time slaughterings have increased from 335,000 per annum to 416,000. 
The gross value of all agricultural production, including tobacco and maize, 
rose from £85,000,000 in 1954 to {111,000,000 last year. 

The chairman of the Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company, in his annual 
review, stated that the company had made a loss on the year’s workings of 
£142,000, bringing the accumulated loss to £300,000. The chairman stated: 


As neither our sheet mill nor the new Lancashire Steel Company’s rod mill is 
likely to be in full production much before the end of this year, coupled with 
the considerable falling off of local demand for our products, there will be surplus 
steel available for some time. Unless we are able to find export markets to absorb 
our full capacity, curtailment in certain of our operations will become necessary. 
. .. Because of the low level of world steel export prices the company has so far 
been unable to quote prices sufficiently attractive to secure export business. 


Southern Rhodesia’s mineral output steadily increases in value and for 
the first six months of 1961 the total value of production was £13,600,000, 
an increase of 7 per cent over the output for the same period of 1960. As- 
bestos showed the largest single increase, namely 22 per cent. 


Territorial Budgets 


DISTRESSING feature of the four budgets for 1961 was the cutting 

down of development plans due to the difficulty of raising external loans, 
and the increase in expenditure on security votes, because of political unrest 
throughout the Federation. Taxation in Nyasaland will not be greatly 
increased, though the tax on petrol will be raised by 3d. to bring the price to 
35. 6d. per gallon. The total tax increases are designed to raise an extra 
£100,000. The only confident budget was that of Northern Rhodesia, where 
a vital four-year development plan was outlined by the Minister of Finance. 
The plan calls for an expenditure of £30,000,000, of which {5,000,000 would 
go towards African education. The sum of £22,000,000 would be devoted 
to economic development, more than half of it in rural areas. Present reserves, 
totalling over £6,000,000, would be put to the scheme and special tax pro- 
vision would also be made. A further £7,000,000 would have to be raised on 
long-term loans over the period, but the Minister believed that this could be 
done. Together with the development plan would go special tax conces- 
sions designed to attract industry. The Minister stated that investors had no 
cause to fear that the Government would place unreasonable burdens on 
industry and private enterprise. The Government has recently conducted 
an intensive economy drive, which in six months has resulted in a saving of 
£889,000; the net result of which has been to turn an estimated deficit of 
£400,000 into a surplus of £537,000. The one regrettable thing about the 
Northern Rhodesian budget is that conditions in the territory are still so 
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unsettled that almost 19 per cent of the total expenditure of £19,000,000 
will be for the maintenance of law and order. Education comes second with 
an expenditure of 16 per cent. 

Southern Rhodesia’s budget was described by the Minister as “hard”. 
From 1896 until 1960 no life was lost in Southern Rhodesia in any public 
disorder. The unhappy events since then have highlighted the change of 
attitude which has taken place between black and white, and the danger 
which now threatens the country from widespread African discontent 
with a political system designed to keep the majority of the people in a minor 
political position. The Government has made strong efforts, short of meeting 
the political demands of the African people, to relieve tensions. The worsen- 
ing situation is now mirrored in the financial moves which the Government 
has found it necessary to make. The Minister of Finance did not minimize 
the seriousness of our trouble but blamed the wrong causes. He said that the 
crisis in the Belgian Congo in 1960 had affected our economy, “sparking 
off a wave of withdrawals from funds of building societies and other financial 
institutions”. He suggested that South African manufacturers may suffer a 
reduction in their share of the African market in the north and suggested that 
Southern Rhodesian industries should attempt a planned entry into this 
market to supply what was previously purchased from South Africa. Industry 
in the Federation has always recognized that its market would lie to the 
north, but it does not take a very lively perception to recognize that the 
very same reasons which have killed South Africa’s trade with African 
countries to the north, would also make our goods unacceptable. Southern 
Rhodesia’s economic plight in figures is seen in the raising of the petrol 
price from 4s. to 5s. of which 2s. 14d. is tax. Expenditure on capital 
development from loan funds has been slashed from the 1960 figure of 
£8,000,000 to £4,000,000. The new petrol tax is estimated to bring in 
£,2,000,000, but despite this expenditure is still expected to exceed revenue 
by £400,000. If this figure proves to be accurate it will bring the total deficit 
by June 1962 to approximately £2,500,000. 


Central Africa, 
November 1961 
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